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THE WEEK. 
Jan. 5—General Chanzy died—1883. 
* 6—Old Christmas Day 
7—French Government's offer of mediation between North 
and South declined —1868 
* 8—Duke of Avondale and Clarence, future king of England, 





9 leon ILL. died 3 
10 Postave introduced in England—1840. 
11—Sir James Pavet, eminent surgeon, born—1814. 
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NOTICE. 

To Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 

OncE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted shall be liberally paid for. — Post- 
age stamps should be sent to cover re-mailing 
of unsuitable matter. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


N the highest and most substantial sense of that ex- 
| pression, time past is not irrevocably past. All 
past ‘‘enterprises of great pith and moment,” wherein 
we, the denizens of this planet, have builded wisely, 
are now ready to our hands to help in the living pres- 
ent and the swift-coming future. Let us not, then, bid 
a farewell, sad or otherwise, to the old year 1891. 

Not even our faults and our short-comings and our 
dismal failures should be left behind on the threshold 
of the New Year. By the study of our faults do we 
progress—in the very substantial sense that we learn 
nearly all we learn by our own mistakes, and we learn 
in such a thorough and positive way that we are not 
likely to forget, but are reasonably certain to derive 
profit from them. 

To connect the old year with the new, at this 
‘‘happy ” time of plans, good resolutions and friendly 
wishes, is a work that combines, in just proportion, the 
pleasant realm of prophecy and anticipation with our 
workaday existence. The events of the past year, as 
they affect us individually and as a nation, are simply 
unfinished business, They are the links in the chain of 
wogress Which is still being forged ; and as a chain in 
its entirety has but the strength of its weakest and 
most imperfect link, it behooves us to pay more atten- 
Now, 


Then, what of the present, and 


tion to our short-comings than to our triumphs. 
what of the past? 
what of the future? 

A prominent feature in the history of the world dur- 
ing 1891 was the occurrence of remarkable changes in the 
Earthquakes in Japan have rendered half 
A voleano in Mex- 


earth itself 
a million human beings homeless. 
ico is at this moment driving out the inhabitants of a 
neighboring city. The great rivers of China have been 
sweeping with fury through crowded cities, evidently 
changing their courses in obedience to the oscillations 
of the earth’s crust. In our own country a great river, 
the Colorado of the West. has made an assault upon the 
‘sure and firm-set earth,” whose significance is not yet 


Other physical changes in the con- 


fully determined. 
dition of our planet are doubtless the real cause of the 
many violent and sudden climatic changes, recently, on 
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the west coast of Europe. These phenomena are be- 
yond human ability to control, turn to account or 
guard against. We are not, in these matters, masters 
of our destiny, but mere flies on the wheel. Yet, in 
the light of modern geology, we may learn many les- 
sons from these facts—among the rest that the earth 
itself has always been gradually changing and develop- 
ing, and has never passed through the tremendous cata- 
clysms guessed at by some geologists ; and that, in this 
respect, there is a striking resemblance between the 
earth’s surface and human affairs themselves. Not by 
‘‘ historic” events—wars, treaties, or governmental 
affairs—has the world of men been ‘‘ rounded” to its 
present condition ; but this has been done by the every- 
day occurences—the deeds, words and thoughts of the 
multitude and their leaders and rulers. 

The toiling masses in the Old World have shown 
their discontent in almost every country of Europe by 
violent and generally,unsuccessful strikes ; but it will 
be matter for congratulation that in England, Ger- 
many and France many much-needed reforms have 
made more amicable the relations between employer 
and employed. No very serious industrial troubles 
have occurred in this country, and the condition of the 
American workman may be truthfully described as sat- 
isfactory. An exception to this must be noted in the 
case of the Tennessee coal-mining disturbances, which 
are probably due entirely to legislative blunders in that 
State, on the subject of convict labor. Another excep- 
tion must be made of those cases wherein certain large 
establishments and the labor organizations are still de- 
fiantly maintaining a bootless and mischievous policy 


of non-intercourse. 

The agricultural discontent which, early in 1891, 
culnjnated in the organization of the People’s Party 
and the partial entrance of the Farmers’ Alliance into 
politics, has been somewhat allayed by the bountiful 
harvests ; but that the movement is dead is not at all 
probable. Whether it is or not, is not a very serious 
question. If a third political party, composed—as out- 
lined at the zenith of the movement last summer—of 
the farmers’ and workmen's organizations, does enter 
the field in 1892, we can view the situation with equa- 
nimity. Politics is free in this country, and in politics 
everything is fair—and always promising, in glowing 
colors, and full of that hope that springs eternal in the 
human breast, freely mixed with that other hope, guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, that any American male 
adult may hold office if he gets votes enough—that is, 
if the other side does not count him out. 

Many of the governments of the Old World are in a 
constant and chronic state of menace and unrest. The 
Chinese Empire is confronted with a rebellion which 
probably marks an epoch in the long history of frequent 
dynastic changes through which that country has 
passed ; and the uprising is due to causes deeply im- 
bedded in the minds of the diverse tribal divisions 
which exist there. Russia is steadily advancing into 
Central Asia, and the next important move will surely 
be a coalition and convention with the Sultan, which 
will impel Great Britain either to war or to very 
shrewd diplomacy and commercial treaty - making. 
The latest phase of European coalition between Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria and other minor States has for its 
object the commercial betterment of the contracting 
Powers. It is likely, and earnestly to be hoped, that 
such coalition will remove still farther into the future 
the possibility of the long-threatened European war. 

The political and the commercial situations in this 
country are both eminently satisfactory. The difficulty 
with Chili, though not yet settled, is not likely to ex- 
tend far into the coming year. If it does, the new 
cruisers may be heard from at Valparaiso. As German 
and English influences in Chili are at once very im- 
portant, very meddlesome in the internal affairs of that 
country, and very potent for good or ill to this coun- 
try, an open rupture with the great Southern republic 
would be peculiarly unfortunate for this country. Still, 
if the emergency arises, the American Union will be 
able to take care of itself. A calm survey of the facts 
as they exist does not throw as much improbability 
around this emergency as one could wish in this Happy 
New Year season. 

We have also some disputes to settle with Great 
Britain concerning boundaries and the Behring Sea 
seal-fisheries, and with Italy over the Mafia affair at New 
Orleans. From these no danger is apprehended. The 
reciprocity treaties already in force and yet to be nego- 
tiated with other countries will require the best Ameri- 
can business tact and statesmanship, if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be obtained. The European Zollverein or 
commercial union, headed by Germany, whose object is 
said to be distinctively anti-American, in a commercial 
sense, does not justify expectation of much reciprocity 
from Europe. But, perhaps, it will be sufficient if we 
confine ourselves to the Western Hemisphere, and let the 
Old World severely aione. 

From present appearances, Home Rule for Ireland is 
destined to become a question of secondary importance 
in British legislation. The new year finds harmony yet 
unrestored and unlikely, and the Conservative party 
rather more strongly intrenched than at any time since 
the extension of the suffrage. If Home Rule for Ireland 
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is obtained within this century, it must be obtained 
within the year 1892. 

Our neighbors in Canada have had an eventful year 
handling ‘‘ boodle” cases among her politicians * for 
revenue only.” The Dominion has done good work in 
the investigations ; but it is not probable that all of the 
official wrong-doers have been caught or punished. 
Canadian statesmen have been trying to figure out rec- 
iprocity without annexation, with this country. We 
may have reciprocity during the coming year; but if 
we do, it will be either against English influence, or by 
including Great Britain and her world-wide possessions 
in the scheme, On the whole, we think 1892—though a 
very fair year viewed now and here on its first day— 
will be hardly large enough for such a mighty and mo- 
mentous business transaction. 

Now, if we are to entertain the nations of the earth 
at the World’s Fair, we must not lose any time during 
the New Year. We must also finish up some of the 
work not done—though it should have been—during 1891. 
Congress must, and no doubt will, make the Columbian 
Exposition one of the first objects of its care, anxiety, 
solicitude and—appropriations, if necessary. The year 
1892 must not grow very old until everything is done, 
that it is necessary to do, to make it a success. The 
work already done on the Fair site is fairly bewildering 
to the spectator. Nothing like it has ever been seen 
since the beginning of history. There are miles and 
miles of buildings, and mcving sidewalks, and works of 
art, and triumphs of architecture! And it ali looks 
like, reflects, embodies, typifies, demands, means and has 
the fragrance and distinct air and glamour of—money, 
money, money ! A Happy New Year and heaps of money 
for the World’s Fair, for the United States and for all 
the nations of the earth who mean to “ get there.” 


THE VITAL QUESTION. 

| paavemnateiey the case before all the returns had been 

received, the American press unanimously con- 
cluded some weeks since that the great problem con- 
fronting future British legislation was the condition of 
the laboring and agricultural classes in England. This 
question, it is true, is highly important ; and it was no 
small item in its favor that the press pushed it to the 
front. But it is not the vital question of the hour 
among our cousins. 

Lord SALISBURY’S government is now looking into 
the British treasury, examining the cash-book and feel- 
ing the pulse of the people, including the two classes 
above mentioned, with a view to settling a handsome 
sum of money annually upoa the royal young folks 
whose wedding is to come off in March. It is obvious 
to all who have noticed the cheerful ‘ putting up” of 
the English people for their German rulers that noth- 
ing can be done for the farmers and laborers of En- 
gland until the wolf is permanently debarred from the 
prospective cottage door of Princess Mary and young 
‘** Collars and Cuffs.” 

For many reasons this is not as it should be. It is 
highly probable that the English farmers and laborers 
need legislative relief of some kind. But we must let 
that pass. It is of royalty we would speak. 
as the assertion may sound, the royalty in England are 
missing and neglecting one very golden opportunity—a 
decidedly, if not deucedly, good thing. They always 
are looking for money, getting into debt, asking the 
overtaxed people of England to * put up” for them— 
and yet, every time they marry they catch on to penni- 
less mates, foreign and domestic. Nearly all of the 
royal family have been married off in this altogether 


Strange 


inexcusable fashion. 

We are discussing a very delicate subject, a subject 
which must be approached with diplomatic finesse and a 
due regard for the proprieties, 
GeEORGE. In one sense of the word, we are cousins to 
His Highness. In view of the large and influential Ger- 
man element in our population, we are, if anything, 
more cousin to him than the English people whom he 
will some day approach, financially, As heis the last on 
the royal marriageable list, what is the matter with 
letting us have GEORGE? 

Our heiresses hitherto have not been ambitious in 
their English aliiances and affinities. Most anything, 
or at least any personage, with a handle to his name— 
money or debts—has satisfied the modest ambitions of 
the wealthy scionesses of American simplicity and 
hard cash. In the shadow of the throne the wealthy 
American girl has hitherto been hard to find: when 
found, she has known how to *‘ keep her place.” 

Now, woula it be asking too much to save Prince 
GEORGE for us? In other days, when the White Squad- 
ron has quit practicing evolutions, mayhap ‘* Our 
GEORGE ”—as we would then fondly style him—could 
be found at his post in actual service, for it is stated 
that the young Prince can ‘‘shiver his timbers” with 
the best of the British tars, royal and other. With a 
wealthy girl as his wife, duns would not be so hopeless 
as they frequently, if not usually, are in the case of 
princes. 

In conclusion, we have the wealthy American girl, 
our cousins have their Prince GEORGE—a possible men- 
ace to the Imperial treasury, but a clever fellow withal. 
The vital question is, After our long and humble wait- 
ing, our hobnobbing and our American cash, among the 
English nobility, are we finally to be balked of our royal 
prey? If the American girl knows herself, we opine not. 


Now, there is Prince 
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CHRISTMAS WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 
By M. CROFTON. 
(Concluded.) 

y UR invariable custom,” replied Mr. Wardle. 
)%, ‘“‘Everybody sits down with us on Christmas 
Eve, as you see them now—servants and all; and 
here we wait, until the clock strikes twelve, to usher 
Christmas in, and beguile the time with forfeits and old 
stories.” 

Up flew the bright sparks in myriads as the logs were 
stirred. The deep, red blaze sent forth a rich elow that 
penetrated into the furthest corner of the room, and cast 
its cheerful tint on every face. 

‘*Come,” said Wardle, ‘“asong—a Christmas song! I'll 
give you one, in default of a better.”’ 

“Bravo!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Fill up,” cried Wardle. ‘It will be two hours, good, 
before you see the bottom of the bowl through the deep, 
rich color of the wassail; fill up, all round—and now for 
the song.” 

Thus saying, the merry old gentleman, in a good, sound, 
sturdy voice, commenced wit’ .out more ado: 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


I CARE not for spring ; on his fickle wing 

Let the blossoms and buds be borne: 

He woos them amain with his treacherous rain, 
And he scatters them ere the morn. 

An inconstant elf, he knows not himself, 

Nor his own changing mind an hour, 

He’ll smile in your face, and, with wry grimace, 
He’ll wither your youngest flower. 


Let the summer sun to his bright home run, 

He shall never be sought by me; 

When he’s dimmed by a cloud I can laugh aloud, 
And care not how sulky he be ! 

For his darling child is the madness wild 

That — in fierce fever’s train ; 

And when love is too strong, it don’t last long, 
As many have found to their pain. 


A mild harvest night, by the tranquil light 
Of the modest and gentle moon, 

Has a far sweeter sheen, for me, I ween, 
Than the broad and unblushing noon. 

But every leaf awakens my grief, 

As it lieth beneath the tree; 

So let autumn air be never so fair, 

It by no means agrees with me. 


But my song I troll out, for Christmas stout, 
The hearty, the true, and the bold; 

A bumper I drain, and with might and main 
Give three cheers for this Christmas old ! 

We'll usher him in with a merry din 

That shall gladden his joyous heart, 

And we’ll keep him up, while there's bite or sup, 
And in fellowship good we'll part. 


In his fine honest pride, he scorns to hide 

One jot of his hard-weather scars; 

They’re no disgrace, for there’s much the same trace 
On the cheeks of our bravest tars. 

Then again I sing ’till the roof doth ring, 

And it echoes from wall to wall 

To the stout old wight, fair welcome to-night, 

As the King of the Seasons all! 


Dickens’s Christmas books were published in the Christ- 
mas seasons of 1843, ’46 and ’48. If the palm is to be 
awarded to any one among them above the other, few 
readers would hesitate, I think, to declare themselves in 
favor of ‘* The Cricket on the Hearth,” as tender and deli- 
cate a domestic idyl as literature can boast of. A purer 
and more lithesome creation of the fancy than this has 
never been woven out of homespun materials. 

If there is any more perfect character in the whole 
range of Dickens’s works than Caleb Plummer, ‘‘ who 
went as close to Nature with his toys as he could for the 
money,” I have not found it. How pathetically concerned 
is his blind daughter Bertha, who fancied her poor old 
father was a young fop, that the sack he threw across his 
shoulders was a handsome blue great-coat, and that their 
wooden house wasa palace. No less perfect in his way is 
John Peerybingle, the carrier, “lumbering, slow and 
honest; heavy, but light of spirit ; rough upon the surface, 
but gentle at the core; dull without, but quick within; 
stolid, but so good. Oh, Mother Nature! give thy children 
the true poetry of heart that hid itself in this poor carrier’s 
breast, and we can bear to have them talking prose all 
their life long.”” And his little chubby, cherry, young 
wife, ‘‘ Dot,” so fond of her husband, and so proud of her 
baby; who delighted in making the house snug and cozy 
for John, when he came home after his day’s work. How 
stern, sordid and grinding was Tackleton; ugly in looks, 
and uglier in his nature; cold and callous, selfish and un- 
feeling; whose look was sarcastic and malicious, one eye 
being always wide open and one nearly shut. We are 
told that he ought to have been a money-lender, a sheriff’s 
officer or a broker, rather than a toy merchant; for he 
hated children and hated playthings. It was his greatest 
delight to make toys which scared children, and you could 
not please him better than to say that a toy from his ware- 
house had made a child miserable the whole Christmas 
holidays, and had been a nightmare to it for half its 
child life. 

It will be recalled that this amiable creature was apout 
to marry May Fielding, when her old sweetheart, Edward 
Plummer, who was thought to be dead, returned from 
South America, and married her. Also that in the midst 
of the wedding banquet there was a knock at the door, 
and a man came staggering in with something heavy on 
his head, setting it down in the middle of the table, and 
said: ‘“‘Mr. Tackleton’s compliments, and, as he hasn't got 
no use for the cake himself, p’raps you’ll eat it.’ Mrs. 
Fielding suggested that the cake was poisoned, but she 
was overruled by acclamation; and the cake was cut by 
May, with much ceremony and rejoicing. Before any one 
had tasted it there came another tap at the door, and the 
same man appeared again, having under his arm a vast 
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brown paper parcel. ‘‘ Mr. Tackleton’s compliments, and 
he’s sent a few toys for the babby. They ain’t ugly.’ The 
messenger has scarcely shut the door behind him when 
there came another tap, and Tackleton himself walked in. 
“Mrs. Peerybingle!” said the toy merchant, “I’m sorry. 
I’m more sorry than I was this morning. I have had time 
to think of it. John Peerybingle! I am sour by disposi- 
tion; but I can’t help being sweetened, more or less, by 
coming face to face with such a man as you. Caleb! this 
unconscious little nurse gave me a broken hint last night, 
of which | have found the thread. I blush to think how 
easily I might have bound you and your daughter to me, 
and what a miserable idiot | was when I took her for one! 
Friends, one and all, my house is very lonely to-night. | 
have not so much as a cricketon my hearth. I have scared 
them all away. Be gracious to me; let me join in this 
happy party!” Well, he was at home in five minutes, and 
took part in the dance in which Caleb Plummer led off 
with Tillie Slowboy, who was firm in the belief that div 
ing hotly in among the other couples and effecting any num 
ber of concussions with them was the only principle of 
footing it. 

Of the same imaginative type as the “Cricket on the 
Hearth,” though not executed with a fineness so surpassing, 
is “The Battle of Life,” the treatment of a fancy in which 
Dickens appears to have taken great pleasure. Indeed, he 
declared that he was “thoroughly wretched at having to 
stands, it is ¢ 


use the idea for so short a story.’ As it 
pretty idyl of resignation, very poetical in tone as well as 
inconception. What an inimitable character is Dr. Jed 
dler, ‘“‘the great philosopher,” the heart mystery of 
whose philosophy was to look upon the world as a gigantic 
practical joke—something too absurd to be considered seri- 
ously by any rational man A kind and generous man by 
nature was Dr. Jeddler, and though he had taught himself 
the art of turning good to dross and sunshine into shade, 
he had not taught himself to ferget his warm benevolence 
and active love. He wore a pigtail, and had a streaked 
face, like a winter pippin, with here and there a dimple 
“toexpress the peckings of the birds;’ but the pippin was 
a tempting apple, a rosy, healthy apple, after all. It will 
be recalled that both his daughters, Grace and Marion, fell 
in love with Alfred Heathfield; but Alfred loved the 
younger, and Marion, knowing it, left her home clan- 
destinely one Christmas Day, and all supposed she had 
eloped with Michael Warden, a light-hearted young man, 
who had been so wild and extravagant that his lawyers, 
Snitchey and Craggs, told him it would take six years to 
nurse his property into a healthy state. In the fullness of 
time Alfred married Grace, and then Marion made it 
known to her sister that she had given up Alfred out of 
love to her and had been living in concealment with her 
Aunt Martha. Report says she subsequently married Mi- 
chael Warden and became the pride and honor of his country 
mansion. The description of Clemency Newcome, the doc- 
tor’s servant, somewhat recalls Pegotty. She had a plump 
and cheerful face, but twisted into a tightness that made it 
comical. Her gait was very homely, her limbs seemed all 
odd ones; her shoes were so self-willed that they never 
She wore blue stock- 


and 


wanted to go where her feet went. 
ings, a printed gown of hideous pattern and many colors, 
and a white apron. Her sleeves were short, her elbows 
always grazed, her cap anywhere but in the right place; 
but she was scrupulously clean, and ‘maintained a kind 
of dislocated tidiness.” She carried in her pocket ‘a hand- 
kerchief, a piece of wax candle, an apple, an orange, a 
lucky penny, a cramp-bone, a padlock, a pair of scissors, 
a handful of loose beads, several balls of worsted and cot 
ton, a needle-case, a collection of curl papers, a biscuit, a 
thimble, a nutmeg-grater, and a few miscellaneous ar- 
ticles.’ Clemency married Benjamin Britain, her fellow 
servant at Dr. Jeddler’s, and opened a country inn called 


the Nutmeg-Grater, a cozy, well-to-do place as any one 
could wish to see. 
In “The Chimes” Dickens imagined that “he had 


written a tremendous book, and knocked the Carol out of 
the field.””. Though the litcle work failed to make ‘the 
great uproar” he had confidently anticipated, its purpose 
was certainly unmistakable; its main doctrine was one 
which Dickens lost no opportunity of proclaiming, and 
which here breaks forth in the form of an indignant ap- 
peal by Richard Fern, the outlaw in spite of 

‘‘Gentlefolks, be not hard upon the poor.’’ No 
was more deeply rooted in Dickens’s heart than this; 
could he forbear expressing it by invective and satire as 
well as by humerous and pathetic pictures of his clients, 
among whom Trotty Veck, the ticket porter, who ran on 
errands, too, takes a representative place. It will be re- 
membered that one New Year’s Eve he ate tripe for din- 
ner, and had a nightmare, in which he fancied he had 
mounted up to the steeple of a neighboring church, and 
that goblins issued out of the bells, giving reality to his 
He was roused from his sleep by the 


himself 
feeling 


nor 


hopes and fears. 
sound of the bells ringing in the New Year 

In the “ Haunted Man” and the “‘Ghost’s Bargain,” he 
returns once more to a machinery resembling those of the 
earliest. Once more the strength of the book lies on its 
humorous side. The picture of the good Milly’s humble 
prodigies, the Tellerby family, is to remind us that happi 
ness consists precisely in that which the poor and the rich 
may alike obtain, but which it is difficult for the poor, 
amidst their shifts and shabbiness, to keep fresh and green 
But the desire to stir up a feeling of benevolence, more 
especially towards the poor and lowly, nowhere shows 
itself more conspicuously than in the earliest, ‘* A Christ 
mas Carol in Prose.” Of this story, its author declared 
that he “ wept and laughed and wept again”’ « “and 
excited himself in a most extraordinary manner in the 
composition; and thinking thereof he walked about the 
black streets of London, fifteen and twenty miles many a 
night, when all the sober folks had gone to bed.”” Simple 
in its romantic design like one of Andersen’s little tales, 


ver it, 


the “Christmas Carol” has never lost its hold upon a pub- 


lic in whom it has called forth Christmas thoughts which 


do not all center on “holly, mistletoe, red berries, ivy 
turkeys, geese, game, poultry, brawn, 
sages, Oysters, pies, puddings, fruit and punch.” The cer 


meat, pigs, sau 


tral figure in the story, Ebenezer Scrooge, is a sq ueez 
ing, grasping, covetous old hunks, sharp and hard as a 
flint,’ without one particle of sympathy, loving no one and 
One Christmas Day Ebenezer Scrooge 


by n ne beloved 


sees chree ghosts—the Ghost of Christmas Past: the Ghost 
of Christmas Present; and the Ghost of Christmas To 
The first takes him back to his young life, 
when a schoolboy 


Come. shows 
him 


when he was an apprentice ; 


what Christmas was to him and 
reminds him of his courting 
a young girl whom he forsook as he grew rich; and shows 
him that sweetheart of his young days married to an- 
mother of a happy family. The 
him the joyous home of his clerk, Bob 
Cratchit, who has nine people to keep on fifteen shillings 


second 


other and the 
ghost shows 
a week, and yet could find wherewithal to make merry oa 
it also shows him the family of his nephew and 
of others. The third ghost shows him what would 
lot if he died as he then was, the prey of harpies, the jest 
world’s uncared-for waif 


this day ; 


be his 


of his friends on ’Change, the 
These visions wholly change his nature, and he becomes 
benevolent, charitable and cheerful, loving all and by all 
We all remember, I should hope, the Christmas 
dinner of Bob Cratchit, who, though he had to maintain 


beloved 


nine persons on fifteen shillings a week, has a happier 
No one who heard Dickens's read 
From 
the moment when he plunged into “Marley was dead’ 


home than his master 
ing of the “Christmas Carol” will ever forget it 


down to the benediction of Tiny Tim, who did nor die, 
the attention of the audience 
was riveted, and their sympathy was held as if by a spell 


“God bless us, every one,” 
In one of these public readings, when he was reciting the 
adventures of Tiny Tim, Dickens narrates that “a very 
good fellow,” whom he noticed in the stalls, could not re 
frain from wiping the tears out of his eyes as often as he 
thought that Tim was coming on And just as Tim had 
fellow, so Tim and Tim’s 
father, and divers other personages in Dickens’s pages, 


become a reality to this good 
have become realities to half the world that reads the En 
glish tongue, and to many besides. What higher praise 
could be given to any author? Though he conjured up 
only pictures familiar to us from the aspect of our own 
streets and our own homes, he, too, wielded a wizard’s 


wand, 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 
BY SUSANNA J. 

Tue Old Year's life is failing now, 

And softly the night-winds sigh, 
As she takes the crown from his pallid brow, 

And lays his scepter by, 
And passes away in the cold, dark night, 
With his beautiful gifts and promises bright, 
With the summer bloom and the autumn store 


Of days returping no more, no more 


And, as the tranquil hours go by, 
His requiem sinks and swells 
Old Year, methinks ‘twere sweet to die 
To the music of the bells, 
And to look, as thou mayst look to-night, 
Back 





on a lifetime spent aright, 
With no reproach from the misspent hours, 


From gifts abused or wasted powers 


Not thus, not thus can we look back, 
Though short has been thy reign 
Over many a fair, delusive track 
Our hearts have roved in vain; 
And thou hast faithful record kept 


of ht hours lived and sad tears wept 














Of wishes granted and hopes despised 

And dreams too fair to be realized 

And some brave hearts that hoped in thee 
Have seen thy light depart, 

Ti ships that toss on an angry sea, 
The ive lost their cuiding-chart 














For . always the s an sa 
“ Thus far and no farther I own thy swa 
Totl varring passions that strive and fight 
To lead us afar from the paths of rigt 
Yet eems to m f tl thir s t 
We vorthier the strife 
Wer nly rea the j the rought 
Twould be a r life 
For the days come freighted with many a care 
And v ‘ s tl isks tl n 
Wwe lle fea 
a ul row! yst tter tea 
Looking back on the year’s brief sta 
It 10WS @ Checkered scet 
How oft our feet have lost wa 
How weak our hearts have been 
Oh, may the New Year bring a dower 
To every heart of inward power, 
Al t no darker shadow come 
Bet ween us and our promised home 
-~e+ - 
. 
A GLOWING imagination is of value to the poet and 


novelist; it is of little use, however, in business Fact in 
trade must take the place of fancy, if success is to be ob 


tained. Business must have a solid foundation, otherwise 
no progress can be made. Arithmetic is an important 
factor. The agent or mechanic who neglects figures neg 


lects a most essential point Mere conjecture and surmise 


ire poor elements in business, when everything should 





proceed on the principle of cause and effect, ‘Theory must 
be reduced to practice, and practice the undeviating 
method established, as the result of cool caleulatior Re 

mance and the multiplication-table never agree, as fancy 
profits are always larger than actual gains Too often are 
men lured into outside speculation through the idea of 
large profits. In imagination they are rich already. They 
discount the future at the very beginning, and plan fol 
ease and co ton the visions of a speedy fortun 
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THROUGH A DOOR. 

A NEW YEAR’S STORY OF THE WEST. 

Y first glimpse of Western life showed 
a bit of that wild lawlessness and 
equally wild enforcement of law 
which has now happily passed away 
from our rapidly disappearing fron- 
tier. The morning of New Year's 
Day, 1880, found me landed from a 
stage coach in the little cow camp 
of Keeper, in Northwestern Colo- 

A rado. lhad a few days before been 
in Omaha, whence I was summoned by a letter from my 
old partner, Jack Tichnor, with whom I had roughed it in 
more than a dozen States of the Union, in the course of 
that foolish, happy, unprofitable life of adventure which 
young men of sporting blood are too often tempted to 
lead. Tichnor had sent to me for one of those new ‘ open- 
ings’? which promise so much to adventurous youth, and 
I had come on a week earlier than he expected me because 
I had been a week earlier than I expected in getting a pass 
over the Union Pacific. I had settled down at the dirty 
little stage station on the north side of the main street, 
and had settled down to putin a dull evening and worse 
night before starting on a pony ride of twelve miles to 
Tichnor’s ranch. I sat in the barroom, which was also the 
the corridor, parlor and office of the station. The stock- 
tender and four cow-punchers sat around the room, the 
tender sitting in a picturesquely, unrestful attitude upon 
the edge of an old molasses keg; the first cow-puncher on 
the edge of a bunk, the second cow-puncher sat on the 
table, the third cow-puncher sat on an old pork barrel, 
the fourth cow-puncher sat on the floor. 

The stock-tender spat solemnly on the floor; the first, 
second, third and fourth cow-punchers followed his ex- 
ample. I looked out of the open dvor at the cold, pale 
sun setting over the Western hill-tops, and wondered if I 








would ever have to pass a drearier New Year’s in all my 
variegated life. A tenderfoot in a Western camp with five 
of the old residenters about spitting silently and ignoring 
my existence, I felt alone, indeed. We sat in silence till 
the tender spoke slowly and with a deep suggestion of 
mystery : 

“T heerd that Jim Kendall sent for Jack Tichnor this 
mornin’.”’ 

One of the cow-punchers broke in: 

“What is Kendall wantin’ with a deputy sheriff ?”’ 

The tender waited nearly a minute before replying, 
then he aimed an artistic shot at the stove, and said: 

“You blamed burro, don’t you know that Kendall was 
elected sheriff this fall? You’ve been over on Roane 
Creek too long 

“Was he elected ? He’s an eagle bird.” 

This is the cow-puncher’s highest expression of admira- 
tion. It was hardly out of this particular cow-puncher’s 
mouth before there was the pad of horse’s hoofs on the 
snowy road drawing up before the door, and Tichnor 
waiked into the room, saw me, started, and grabbed me 
by both hands. 

“Holy Cesar!’ he cried, with the old college oath; 
*“vou’re a week ahead of time, but God knows I am glad 
to see you. I’ve got the toughest job of my life before me, 
and you are the one man in the world I can bet on to stay 
with me.” 

Three minutes later the tender had set up the drinks 
for the crowd, and I was the honored guest. 


“ Dick,” said Tichnor to me, ‘‘the two worst devils in 
this camp, Dunbar and Wilson, have killed a little Swe- 
dish girl out on Four Mile Ranch. Kendall—he’s the sher- 
iff—has Wilson down in the old hospital adobe ; we’ve got 
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to get Dunbar to-night. He’sh——s own, and we must take 
him out of the Little Dog Saloon. It will be a pretty close 
call, old man. Are you with me?” 

Of course I was. 


We were in front of the Little Dog Saloon at twelve 
that night. It was a one-story adobe building with two 
doors—a back door and a front door. At the back door 
stood the sheriff, a chunky man with a long, goat-like 
beard on his chin, and dull, determined eyes. Nobody ex- 
cept a born fool would have picked him up as a man to 
trifle with. He was not handsome, he was not impressive ; 
but you had only to look at him to know that he owned 
that back door. 

Tichnor and Icame up to the front door, listening to 





the dull noise that came from the little old adobe build- 
ing. The moon rose slowly up behind it, and we lingered 
and listened until we were sure that the usual night’s work 
was going on in the Little Dog Saloon. 

Gambling, drinking and smoking—the same story all 
the year round, New Year’s Day included. Then Tichnor 
went off, and came back after awhile with a heavy pine 
pole. 

“When I say ‘go,’” he whispered, “ram in the door 
with that, and I will hold them.” 

I have always thought it was ten minutes, but I suppose 
it may have been ten seconds, before he said ‘‘go,” and I 
burst in the front door of the Little Dog Saloon. 

You know how a magic lantern picture jumps out in 
your face. Just so I saw the inside of that little adobe 
house. It was all a smoky glare of lamplight. Around 
the tables sat the cow-punchers and all the riff-raff of the 
region. The smoke of their pipes and rank cigars dimmed 
the lights. 

Their faces were red and full with drink and hot blood. 
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They were all talking together, noisy, friendly, and car- 
ried away by a cordiality born half of drink and half of 
good fellowship, and their speech was as foul as the reek 
of their tobacco. 

And over their heads hung the Christmas garlands that 
the owner of the place had bought in Rawlins, one hun- 
dred and ninety miles away, draped from lamp to lamp, 
swinging in the dull currents of air, stirred by the murky 
kerosene flames in a sort of brutal imitation of the fes- 
toons that hang on church walls and home windows in this 
old and quieter world of ours; and over the dealer’s head 
hung a great red, white and green Star of Bethlehem, pict- 
ured in tue gayest lithographic colors, around which ran 
a legend that somehow I read as I stood outside the door, 
but which I think had escaped the notice of the frequent- 
ers of the Little Dog, ‘‘ For unto us a child is born.” 

“Throw up your hands, Dunbar,” called Tichnor. 
Talk does not count at such times. He fired as he spoke, 
and Dunbar’s hand, reaching out over a pile of chips, fell 
limp on the table. ‘‘Do you throw up?” said Tichnor, 
still covering him. 

There was just a moment of silence in the saloon, long 
enough for the Christmas greens to waver once or twice 
in that hot atmosphere. 

“T do,” said Dunbar. “Wait till I get this hand 
straight.” 

He started out, pushing his way through the crowd, who 
relaxed into positions of ease now that they knew that only 
Dunbar was wanted and no other among their law-break- 
ing, vicious and consciousless gang. He pushed his way 
towards us with his wounded right hand hanging by his 
side. Who passed him the revolver we shall never know, 
but from that crippled right hand he transferred it—it 
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must have been at the cost of unspeakable pain—to his 
left, drew straight on Tichnor, and fired. 

Tichnor did not move. Another man right by his side 
fell to the ground. Then Tichnor stepped forward, his 
revolver covering Dunbar, and said, ‘‘ You come;”’ and 
Dunbar came, letting his revolver fall to the floor, while 
I lifted on my knee the head of Sheriff Jim Kendall, shot 
through between the eyes. 

Kendall,was a game man. It wasa mistake for him to 
leave his post at the back door of the saloon; but then, as 
Dunbar said just before we hanged him, Kendall was a 
man who never could keep out of the fighting end of any- 
thing going. 

We couldn’t make Mrs. Kendall feel any better that 
New Year’s for all that we could say or do; but it was 
pretty to see the way the boys chipped in and bought every 
toy there was in Keeper for the five little Kendal children. 

HOWARD EDGAR 
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THE QUAKERS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


“ I pray you let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and things of fame 


That do renown this city.” 

HE very absence of any observation 
whatever of the New Year and Christ- 
mas holiday season by the Quaker 
population of Philadelphia, in the 
olden times, marks a unique chapter 
in the history of this peculiarly con- 
servative city. 

Fancy is foiled; it cannot adequate- 
ly picture, in this liberal age, that old- 
en city, colonized by the Society of 

Friends, whose first foundation was laid on the liberal 

banks of the river Delaware by cave-dwellers—eminently 

respectable people, and the pioneers of that powerful so- 
ciety known to the outside world as Quakers. 

It was far back at the close of the seventeenth century, 
the week of holidays to the neighboring and distant colo- 
nial towns, but not to this one. 

Old Philadelphia is enshrouded by night, held in the 
loosening arms of an exhausted year—a year gathering its 
wrecked, spent form together for flight, but whose depart- 
ure was not then heralded by hundreds of shrill and dis- 
cordant cries from whistles and the dreary clanging of 
bells, but only by the weird intoning of the town-crier. 
His guarantee that “ All’s well,” and the annowi cement 
of a new year’s birth, as it was carried with vibrations on 
the night air, suggested nothing of gladness nor a season 
of short recreation to the inhabitants he guarded in sleep, 
who took life so seriously. 

It is a droll fact that less than two generations back, in 
Philadelphia, during the New Year and Christmas holiday 
season, as much business was transacted by the Friends as 
at any other time of the year; and, down to this day, sev- 
eral old orthodox Friends, as a matter of principle, relig- 
iously open their places of business, even though a foot- 
print of trade does not step over the threshold ; while some 
of the city schools of this society, with those located at 
suburban points, are kept open and in active operation. 

The Quaker element, in the olden days, predominated 
until about 1749, when a semi-political and military power 
asserted itself, inaugurating unheard-of gayeties, teas and 
dances. This was infinitely repulsive to the Friends, and 
almost unbearable to them when it shaped itself into the 
to this day famous “ City Dancing Assembly,” which was, 
by records, founded at the close of 1749. 
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ON NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


Goop-BYE, Old Year! We have loved thee well, 
Though thy skies were cold and gray, 

Though oft we have sighed o’er pray’rs denied, 
Or dear ones taken away. 


Thou hast shown us gleams of light, 
And given us ‘‘songs in the night.” 


The hours of thy life are numbered now, 
And we look with fond regard 
On all the pleasure thy days have brought, 
And forget what we found so hard. 
It is ever so, When we reach the end, 
And the pressure of work is o’er, 
That we gather our sheaves and count our gains, 
And remember our toil no more. 


We know thou art bringing us gifts, New Year, 
Of wealth, of pleasure, of rest, 

And our hearts beat high as thou drawest nigh, 
For we hope and desire thy best. 

But, ah, of sorrow, of waiting, of loss, 
Thou hast also a hidden store! 

God strengthen us all to endure our cross, 
Nor faint ere the strife is o’er! 





And let us to-morrow with hope begin, 
And fix our standard high, 
Striving to conquer the weakness and sin 
That nearest our souls do lie; 
And with helpful work or with kindly thought 
Let us lighten each other’s care, 
For Love can soften the hardest lot, 
And lighten the gloom of Despair. 


This “Assembly” was a body noted for its exclusive- 
ness, whose members were selected from certain confined 
districts of the old portion of the city, and family was 
everything. A curious story is on record, of a certain 
squire’s daughter who had been quite a belle at these ex- 
clusive dances, but unfortunately she loved and married 
a goldsmith and jeweler, who lived beyond the limit of in- 
vitation; and, accordingly, she was no longer admitted to 
the “Old City Assembly.” Incensed at the injustice, she 
was the prime mover in the formation of a rival organiza- 
tion not so fastidious, which met at the same time; and a 
very good story is told of General George Washington, 
who, receiving invitations from both assemblies, accepted 
the one presided over by the squire’s daughter, and hon- 
ored her as partner in the minuet. Another very odd bit 
of social history in the Quaker City is an extract from the 
letter of a Friend. 

It appears that a certain section, known as Queen Ann 
Place, was becoming famous for its entertainments, and, 
an illustration of history repeating itself is given in an 
extract from this musty bit of yellowed paper: ‘“‘* * * Fly- 
ing coaches and horses are affixed to a whirligig frame. 
Women sit in boxes for coaches, and men stride wooden 
horses in these positions, while being whirled around. It is 
certainly a horrible age.” 

Such amusement, which was nothing less than the mod- 
ern “merry-go-round,” must have shocked these staid 
Quakers. Then came the innovation of horse-racing—a 
genteel horse was known as a pacer; a trotting horse was 
deemed a base breed. 

A body of men, disregarding the iron-clad bindings of 
public opinion, bought a tract of land beyond the city 
limits, reached by a very bad road through a pine forest. 
That road to-day is the Race street of Philadelphia, its 
present name justly given, away back in the seventeen 
hundreds, from its rowé association, by the moral inhabit- 
ants of the city. 

What a change in the present day! Over the very road 
where the so-called debased members of society passed, 
to indulge in their horse-racing, now are many homes of 
descendants of those old Quaker families. The places of 
business of the present generation are tightly closed during 
the holidays, and their equipages may be seen gliding 
through the famous drives of Fairmount Park. 

They have disregarded, in great measure, the distin- 
guishing garb of their society ; they have come to observe, 
perhaps not openly, the beautiful celebration of the New 
Year and Christmas week, and even exchange presents. 

Thus, within the walls of the capital of Quaker settle- 
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Thou hast brought us strength for the daily task, 


Thou hast brought us near some friends most dear, 
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ments, few landmarks, save here and there a home of the 
plainest architecture, remain to tell the marvelous power 
exerted for a century and a half by this society. So that 
now a broad-rimmed hat or a scoop bonnet worn on the 
streets of the City of Brotherly Love, is a rarity. 
HENRY RUSSELL WRAY. 
—————_-9<—_____ 
UNDER THE SNOW. 
A TRUE STORY OF NEW YEAR’S EVE. 
By V. D. CHARLIER. 


T was New Year’s Eve on Jack Ral- 
ston’s ranch, and the family and 
guests were all gathered around 
the huge open fire-place in the 
living-room, drinking their coffee 
after a late dinner. The lights 
were not lit, and the party sat in 
the flickering light of a big fire of 
crackling pine logs, which threw 
out quaint shadows in every direc- 

tion. This party was the usual one that yearly gathered at 
Jack Ralston’s to spend the Christmas holidays with him 
and his family. As they sat in the cheerful warmth and 
glow of the fire they listened to the fearful storm that 
roared outside. A blizzard had been raging for the past 
three days; the wind howled and shrieked through the 
mountain peaks, driving the fast-falling snow before it 
and piling it up in immense drifts against every obstruc- 
tion. It was a bitter, biting, cold wind, too, as it tore 
through the valley like a demon seeking whom it might 
destroy, doing its utmost to completely bury the house 
from view in the snow; but, sheltered as it was by two 
giant rocks, one on each side, with the mountain-side at 
its back, the house was safe, in its snug little spot, even 
from the storm’s greatest fury. The inclement weather 
had kept the men indoors, and they were grumbling over 
their enforced idleness, and bragged about the amount of 
game they would have bagged had they only been able to 
get out. 

‘*Say, Jack, it’s some time yet before midnight. Can’t 
you spin us a yarn,” finally said Bobby Caruthers, after a 
long pause in the conversation. 

“Well, Iwas just thinking,’ said Jack, “of just such 
a night. as this, fifteen years ago, when, if it had not been 
for the pluck of that little woman yonder, I would not be 
here to-night to see the New Year come in,’ and he gazed 
fondly at his wife, who still looked like a young woman 
as she sat in the flickering light, although on one side sat 
her son, a fair young giant, and on the other her daughter, 
a beautiful girl just blossoming into womanhood. 

‘“‘Let’s have it,”’ came in a chorus from the party. 

“Well, fill up your pipes, and [ll have time to tell you 
my story before the punch comes in. You see, fifteen years 
ago, I wasn’t as prosperous as Iam now. I was just start- 
ing out ranching, had only been here some three years, 
then, and where this house now stands we only had a 
small log cabin. Young Jack over there was only six 
years oid at the time, and Miss Ruth was trotting round, a 
young three-year-old. The winter had opened badly; 
snow had come very early, and with it bitter cold weather. 
We had plenty of fuel, so we managed to keep warm 
enough. The cabin was in the same spot as this house 
now is, so the two big rocks helped to keep off the fierce- 
ness of the wind; but we were completely buried under 
the snow, so that we had to dig a tunnel from the front 
door out into the open air. Myself and all the boys were 
kept mighty busy taking forage out to spots where the 
cattle could get to it, and so not starve to death. Well, one 
morning, about two weeks before Christmas, after a heavy 
snow-fall, I started out with all hands on one of these trips, 
intending to gather all the cattle together as much as pos- 
sible, and to build some large hay-stacks, so that they 
would have plenty of food for some time ; also, as our grub 
was getting pretty low, we were going to push through to 
Dolores, to provision up for the rest of the winter in case 
wé couldn’t get through again for some time. I also 
wanted to get the Christmas presents for the kids; so i 
told the little wife not to be anxious if I didn’t show up for 
several days. 

“Well, we all started, only leaving one of the boys be- 
hind, who had been sick and wasn’t quite well yet. We 
had the deuce’s own job fixing up the cattle and getting 
through to Dolores. It took us over a week, and several 
of the boys were badly frost-bitten. We were ready in a 
few days to push back again, but another heavy snow-fall 
came, and another, and another, until really it seemed to 
be snowing all the time. The days slipped by, one by one, 
until Christmas came, and there I was snow-bound in 
Dolores, getting more and more anxious about the folks 
at home. I knew their grub must be getting low; and, be- 
sides, here was Christmas Day, and nothing for the kids. 
I was nearly wild, I can tell you. Well, two days before 
New Year’s there was a let-up, and I made up my mind to 
push through at any cost. I could only induce one of my 
men to come with me; the others flatly refused. They 
said it would be sure death; that another storm was com- 
ing up—this time a regular blizzard. At any rate, we 
started on our fifty-mile ride. The trails were simply one 
succession of immense drifts, so we made mighty slow 
progress, as we had to lead a pack-horse. After one day’s 
riding we had only gone twenty-five miles, and a new 
storm was coming up; and it proved a regular snorter, too. 
We dug a hole in the snow and lay down for a few hours’ 
sleep, for we were dead beat; but it was so {cold that we 
were only able to get about fort# winks, and started again, 
so as not to freeze to death. 

“The storm increased, getting worse and worse as we 
went on; the snow, driven by the fierce wind, cut our faces 
like so many needles, while the bitter cold seemed to numb 
every faculty and to be slowly freezing out our very lives. 
My horse then gave out—wouldn’t move another step; so I 
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let him go and mounted the pack-horse. Night then came 
on, and our whiskey, that had given us some strength and 
warmth, gave out. We didn’t know where we were, but 
thought we couldn’t be many miles from home if only we 
were on the right trail. My man’s horse next gave out, 
and, as I was stronger than him, I made him get on my 
horse, and, holding on to the saddle, walked along by his 
side; but only a mile or so further and our last horse 
dropped down exhausted. What were we todo? I don’t 
know where I got the strength, but I shouldered the pack 
myself and we both plunged on. I would not give in—the 
thought that they might be starving at home forced me 
on. I don’t know how far we had walked; I hardly knew 
in what direction we were going; my one thought was to 
keep moving. The poor fellow near me was completely 
gone, and lay down to sleep. I begged him to get up, to 
try to move. I beat him; I dragged him along; but he 
only begged to be left alone. I grabbed him by the col- 
lar, and just pulled him along, stopping to rest every few 
minutes. I couldn’t see; I couldn’t feel; I myself longed 
to lie down in the soft snow and go to sleep. Then I 
thought of the dear ones at home; I would never see them 
again. This gave me renewed energy, and, dragging my 
half lifeless comrade, stumbling under the weight of the 
pack, I plunged on. Finally I was completely done; I 
couldn’t go another step; I felt that death couldn’t be far 
off. Oh, the utter misery of despair of that moment! I 
sank down and cried in utter helplessness. I don’t know 
what made me, but I struggled to my feet once more, and 
called again and again; but the storm only mocked me, 
and I sank down once more. I was so sleepy and tired, 
and it was so nice and soft lying in the snow. The next 
thing I remember was feeling some whiskey being poured 
down my throat, and then that I was being dragged 
through the snow, and that I was home and safe. Well, 
boys, do you know who did it? Why, it was that little 
woman sitting so quiet by the fire, there. It appears that 
she somehow had a presentiment that I was out in the 
storm, and she kept going to the mouth of the tunnel 
every little while, as she had been doing nearly every 
night. WhenI gave up to die I was nearer home than I 
thought, and she heard my call. She got some whiskey, 
and, making the man hold a torch so that she could find 
her way back, she plowed through all that snow and storm 
until she found me, and then by main force she dragged 
me back to the house. Not only that, but she went back 
again and brought in the other poor fellow. What do you 
think of that for pluck? It was weeks before I got over 
the effects of that night; but I tell you what, boys, that 
was the happiest New Year Lever had. Ah! here comes 
the punch now. It’s nearly twelve o’clock; so fill up, all, 
and make ready to drink the New Year in when the clock 
strikes, and one toast that I know you’ll all join with me 
in drinking will be, ‘‘The Heroine of New Year’s Eve— 
My Little Wife.” 


—_—_—_—_——_> @=<+____—___ 
YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS. 


GAIN the New Year comes booming 
seriously along, and, as usual, men 
and women are making all sorts of 
ood resolutions, that we only trust 
may be carried out instead of rudely 
shattered, as is usually the case. It 
is, indeed, a pleasant thing to see the 
man who is a never-ceasing patron 
of the flowing bowl registering a 
vow to avoid the fell destroyer, and 
not even so far forget himself as to 
look upon the lemonade when it is 
red—through the agency of claret. 

When people put their resolves into cold, every day prose, 

they are apt to forget them; but when they put them into 

the jingle of every-day verse, they (the verses) are not apt 
to slip the memory, because, like the well-known 
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“ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November,”’ etc., 


they keep singing themselves in the inner chambers of 
one’s soul. 
The smoker and the toper sings his intentions as fol- 
lows: 
“From New Year’s Day I’m going to shun 
Gin, beer and anicette, 
And other liquors, and not smoke 
One blooming cigarette. 





Oh, never more shall I be seen 
Beside the shining bar, 

Nor shall I ever smoke again 
A pipe or a cigar.” 


The spendthrift is always making resolutions to cut his 
experses down and to do all in his power to secure a good 
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balance in his favor in three or four several banks. But, 
as a rule, he doesn’t succeed in his undertaking, noble 
though it is; but now he strikes his commercial harp, and 
sings from the innermost recesses of his soul : 


“T’m going to save my money now, 

So never more I'll bob 

Along the sunny thoroughfare 
Upon the sorrel cob; 

I’m going to shun the theater, 
Likewise the ball and hop; 

And pretty soon financially 
I’ll be away on top.” 


Just crane your neck at an angle of say forty-five de- 
grees, and hold your hand over your ear, until you catch 
the melodious murmur of the languishing society belle: 


“‘T will avoid the caramel 
With all my might and main; 
And fifty-dollar bonnets, oh ! 
I'll never wear again. 





Next year, of being frivolous 
No one shall me accuse. 

I’m twenty-nine, and ne’er again 
Shall I a man refuse.”’ 


The small boy is about the last creature in this vale of 
tears from whom one would expect reformation in any 
form—because he is only happy when in mischief, and 
never happy when out of it. He would rather paint his 
sister’s doll green than to chop a cord of wood; and it is 
not at all likely that he would find the slightest sensation 
of pleasure in stoning a hornet’s-nest if that act were uni- 
versally regarded as an eminently virtuous act. It will 
therefore come in the form of a surprise, will this set of 
resolutions from a typical small boy: 


“‘ Next year I will be very good— 

In fact, a little lamb ; 

I’ll never climb the closet shelf 
To — myself to jam. 

I won’t drive nails into the wall, 
Or throw the rude brickbat 

To dislocate the vertebrae 
Of any neighbor’s cat. 

I will not smoke my father’s pipe 
When he is not around; 

I won’t annex the can unto 
The caudal of the hound ; 

But I will be so very good, 
That when to school I’m sent, 

I will not hookey play to steal 
Beneath the circus tent.”’ 

Just hear the butcher toot his merry horn, while all 
the world with purest rapture listens, and epicures go 
wild for very joy to hear the butcher thus proclaim him- 
self: 

‘*T will not sell a tenderloin 

Cut near the crumpled horn ; 

I will not sell a hammered steak 
At even or at morn; 

I will not sell an ancient chop 
At any time for gold; 

And no spring chick of mine shall be 
More than ten winters old.” 

R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
> +__—_ 


NEW YEAR’S IN WASHINGTON. 


ITH the reception held New Year’s 
Day at the White House by the 
President and Mrs. Harrison, the 
wheels of Washington society are 
set in motion, and the merry whirl 
begins and does not slacken until 
the sack-cloth and ashes of the 
Lenten season appear on the horizon. 
In our republican country the near- 
est approach to any court functions 

are the few formal receptions held between the New Year 

and Lent at the Executive Mansion, and by far the most 
characteristic one is that on New Year’s Day. Eleven 
o’clock is the hour appointed, but long before that time 
the crowd begins to assemble and await patiently the 
opening of the big entrance door. Not infrequently the 
line of people—two or three abreast and as close together 
as it is possible to stand—will reach from the door to the 

War Department on the one side, and to the Treasury 

Building, a distance of fully two blocks each way, on the 

other. The sight is full of interest always to a stranger, 

and even to those who have seen it year after year it is at- 
tractive. Why are these crowds willing to stand an hour 
or more so patiently ? Simply to have the pleasure and 
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privilege of shaking hands with the man who occupies the 
highest position in this nation of sixty-five millions of 
people. 

Within the Executive Mansion there is an air of fes 
tivity and life altogether unusual on ordinary days. The 
great East Room is turned into a bower with the mag 
nificent palms and plants which are massed in the corners 
and between the windows. The mantels are hidden by 
roses and carnations, from which trails a deep fringe of 
asparagus or smilax. The crystal chandelier is wreathed 
in delicate greenery, and against the columns on either 
side of the front door leading into the corridor are the 
shields and coat-of-arms of the United States made of 
flowers, and over the mirrors are draped the national co] 
ors. The Marine Band, which plays an important part of 
the Capitol’s social life, and without which no State func 
tion ever takes place, is seated in the main vestibule. A 
few minutes before eleven o’clock the glass doors be 
tween the corridor and the vestibule are thrown open, and 
as the hands of the clock point to the hour, the band strikes 
up “ Hail to the Chief,’ and the President and Mrs. Har 
rison, followed by the Cabinet officers and their wives and 
others who have been invited to assist in receiving, slowly 
descend the staircase and enter the Blue Room, in which 
all formal affairs are held. 

The scene in the Blue Room is a brilliant one. The 
mantels are banked with flowers. The apartment is 
brilliantly lighted with electricity, which brings out in 
strong relief the rich coloring of the room and the elegant 
costumes of the ladies. The sofas, of blue velvet with gilt 
frames, are placed side by side with their backs toward 
the door, and in front of them stand the receiving party 
proper, while behind them are the young ladies and pretty 
matrons who have been asked especially to be present 
The r ceiving party consists of the President and Mrs 
Harrison, Mrs. Morton and the wives of the members of 
the Cabinet. The Vice-President and Cabinet officers, 
after paying their respects to the President and the ladies, 
pass behind the barricade and go into the East Room. At 
the President’s left hand, just at the door which leads into 
the Red Room, and through which tke visitors pass into 
the Blue Room, is Colonel Evart, who asks each person 
his name and introduces him to the President and Mrs. 
Harrison. The members of the Diplomatic Corps, headed 
by Sefior Romero, the Mexican Minister, who is dean of 
the body, because he has been longer at Washington than 
any of the foreign ministers, enter. Each minister is a 
companied by his attachés and secretaries in the full court 
uniform of their country. The rich Oriental robes of the 
Chines. Ainister and his suite, and the gay costumes and 
peculiar hats worn by the Koreans; the Turkish Minister 
with his fez; the English Minister, his breast brilliant with 
the orders and decorations bestowed by his sovereign—all 
shake hands with the President, bow to Mrs. Harrison 
and the ladies, and pass out into the East Room. Then 
follow the officers of the Army and Navy in their full- 
dress uniforms, brilliant with gold cord and buttons and 
epaulettes. The members of the Supreme Court and of 
the District Judiciary, the Senators and Representatives 
follow, and, last but by no means least, come the crowds 
of citizens of every age, sex and color, who, on this first day 
of the New Year, pay their respects to the Chief Executive 
By twelve o’clock the reception is at its height, and it isa 
scene long to be remembered. Those who are specially 
acquainted with the receiving party are asked to pass be 
hind the barricade of sofas, and the scene there is much 
like a gay reception, for women are in full-dress, and al! 
are acquainted. The East Room is thronged. ‘The Ma- 
rine Band is playing, everybody is laughing and talking, 
and the picture is kaleidoscopic in color and variety. At 
one o’clock the doors are closed, and, like a dissolving 
view, the panorama fades, and not untii the next New 
Year can the picture be produced. 

The Secretary of State entertains the foreign ministers 
at dinner directly after the reception, and then people 
hurry home to rest and dress again for the afternoon re- 
ceptions. 

The Vice-President and Mrs. Morton receive during the 
afternocen, and, as at the reception at the White House, 
every one is privileged toattend. A bountiful table is spread 
in the dining-room of the Vice-President’s house, and all 
are invited to partake. The foreign ministers call upon the 
Vice-President and Mrs. Morton. The Cabinet officers re- 
ceive during the afternoon and evening, as well as many 
of the Senators, Representatives and private citizens. At 
the White House reception the wives and daughters of the 
foreign ministers, Senators, Representatives, and Army 
and Navy officers generally attend in handsome street cos 
tumes. It is not customary for ladies to go to any of the 
other receptions, and most of them are kept busy at home 
recelving 

More calling is done in Washington between New Year's 
and Lent than in any other city in the world. 

The number of people who pass through the doors of 
the White House on a pleasant New Year’s Day runs up 
into thousands, and a disagreeable day, though it lessens 
the number, by no means makes it a small affair. The 
dresses worn by Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Morton and the other 
ladies are always very elegant, and usually the New Year's 
reception is their first appearance. VIRGINIA BUTLER 

-~e< 


It is quite possible to cherish fine and keer 
of other people’s feelings, and thus to discover how we 
affecting them by our conduct. The selfish sensitivenc 


wreeptions 
I ! 


which smarts at every slight or unkindness to itself, and 
perhaps imagines many more, is often replaced by callous 
insensibility when the feelings of others come to be con- 


sidered. It is those who exact the most that usually give 
the least. Carlyle says: ‘In good breeding, which differs, 


if at all, from high breeding only as it gracefully remen 


bers the rights of others rather than gracefully insists o1 
its own rights, I discern no special connection with wealtl 
or birth, but rather that it lies in human nature itself a 


is due from all men to all men 
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TRACKED OUT. 
A SECRET OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
BY ARTHUR W. A BECKETT, 
Author of “Fallen Among Thieves,” “ The 


Ghost of Greystone Grange,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER V.—CONTINUED.) 


HE surgeon of the prison 
was silent for a few min- 
utes. Then he answered 
me: 

** Monsieur, 
command me. 
Then I explained to him 

é in detail my plan. It was 
| —— necessary that we should 
visit the spot fixed for the site of the execu- 
tion, and we went thither—a large, unlovely 
place, bleak and bare, just outside the 
prison walls. 

‘Is there any room that you can procure 
near enough to the guillotine to suit our 
purpose ?”’ I asked. 

» Fortunately,” he replied, “I rent a 
small apartment within a stone’s throw. 
We are rather confined for space within 
there, and so I have secured a small apart- 
ment that I sometimes use as a laboratory. 
If you will do me the honor of following 
me, I will show it to you.” 

We entered a room in a house almost 
touching the prison walls. It was furnished 
with a large deal table coated with lead, a 
few chairs, a gas stove, and several surgical 
appliauces. 

“T have conducted here an occasional 
pos«-mortem.” 

‘ You have a galvanic battery, of course?” 

“Yes; and here you see is a transfusion 
apparatus. You will notice that, with its 
four nozzles, it isin good order. I have an 
assistant in whom I can put perfect confi- 
dence; he shall prepare the lamb, and see 
that the blood is defibrinated while the 
execution is going on.” 

‘Shall we not require a bag with weights, 
to supply the air ?”’ 

“Certainly ; such a one as we see inflated 
with gas for the lime-light at the theaters. 
You may be sure that it shall be in readi- 
ness. Rely upon me that I will do my best. 
We can but make the attempt.” 

“The last experiment, you will remem- 
ber, was successful.”’ 

“Yes; but this ison such a much larger 
scale.” 

“And if we succeed, it will be a great 
thing for justice.” 

“A greater still for science,” replied my 
colleague. 

Then we arranged the details. We were 
both to be present, and we decided the part 
each should take in our design. The at- 
iendant was to bring the living lamb, pre- 
pare everything, and retire when we re- 
turned from the execution. After a while, 
my friend became as excited as myself; for 
I must admit that I had lost my habitual 
sangfroid in my eagerness. However, we 
had different motives. My greatest object 
was, if possible, to save the life of Ainsworth 
—his to add another interesting page to the 
record of scientific research. As we talked, 
I noticed that a carriage had driven up to 
the prison door. My colleague looked at 
it, and watched the occupant as he de- 
scended 

“Ah!” he observed, ‘we shall not 
have long to wait, or I am greatly mis- 
taken.” 

And then we returned to the discussion 

f the experiment. We looked out the ma- 
terial that we had to use before we came to 
the final stage of our operation. Everything 
was in good order. 

“It will be as well that you should sleep 
close to the piison, as the execution is al- 
ways fixed at an early hour. I am sorry to 
say that I cannot offer you apartments in 
the jail itself, as that would be against the 
regulations. But it is possible I might pro- 
cure you a chambre @ coucher in this very 
house. I will speak to the landlady.” 

The doctor rang a bell, and a hard- 
faced Frenchwoman attended the sum- 
mons. 

“Impossible !’? was her 7 to his re- 
quest. “ Does not Monsieur know that all 
Paris is waiting for the famous death scene ? 
It is a great loss that I cannot use Mon- 
sieur’s own apartment. I could get forita 
hundred francs. And when the English- 
man is shaved, I expect as much again. I 
am a widow, Monsieur, and must live.” 

You do not understand me,” returned 

the doctor. ‘Monsieur does not wish a 

front room. He can sleep at the back.” 

“Ah! my faith, that is different,” and a 
bargain was struck on the spot. 

We then left the house, and my colleague 
suggested that we should return to the 
prison, as he wished to make some inqui- 
res 

[ waited for him while he went within. 
In a few minutes he came back. 

‘““Well, my friend,” said he, “ you had bet- 


you can 
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ter take up your quarters at the house at 
once. It is not a comfortable, but I 
daresay you can rough it.” 

“Certainly. Butwhy should I sleep there 
so soon ?”’ 

“Because our experiment will be per- 
formed at once.’’ 

“Atonce! What do you mean ?” 

“That I was not mistaken about that car- 
riage. I thought at the time it had come 
with a purpose. It did come with a pur- 
pose. I have just ascertained that the exe- 
cution of the condemned Naudin is fixed 
for to-morrow morning at daybreak.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE SECRET OF THE GUILLOTINE. 


It was a cold and dreary morning. For 
some days the worst characters in Paris had 
been expecting the exhibition they loved so 
well. All through the night my sleep 
had been broken by the shouts and 
ribald laughter. Now and again I had 
heard the refrain of a song, adapted to 
words that had filled me with horror. The 
children of the gutter were thirsting for the 
sight of blood. I was up and dressed when 
a jailer called for me to conduct me to the 
prison, where I had arranged to meet Dr. 
Simon. I wrapped myself up in my fur- 
lined coat, and before leaving the house 
xeered into the laboratory. The gas was 
ighted. The attendant to whom my col- 
league had referred was at work. He had 
brought the lamb with him, and was mak- 
ing all the necessary preparations. To his 
profound bow I returned a slight nod, and 
then retired. 

‘* You had better take this nip of brandy,” 
said the hard-faced landlady. ‘If you are 
not accustomed to the shavings of the guil- 
lotine you will require it.” 

I refused. The woman laughed, and 
tossed off the dram herself. Then she 
hurried away to serve her other guests with 
coffee. From the sound of loud talk and 
noisy laughter I — that they had 
been making a night of it. 

‘*Good-morning, my friend,” said the 
prison-doctor. “I hope your nerves are 
steady. They are not very long about their 
business. The condemned has just heard 
that he is to die at once. They do not allow 
him much time for reflection. He will be 
here directly.” 

And then I noticed that all was in readi- 
ness for the execution. The guillotine was 
standing on the spot that had “een pointed 
out to me as the place of death. It was 
erected on a scaffold. In front of the ma- 
chine was a basket half full of sawdust. A 
man was oiling the groove in which the 
knife was placed, and arranging the boards 
to which the body was so soon to be 
strapped. 

“Fortunately it is misty,” observed the 
surgeon: ‘“‘so that what we do will not be 
observed by the mob. Since a recent ex- 
ecution, when the crowd broke through a 
cordon of guards and nearly carried the 
guillotine by storm, the gentlemen of the 

avement are keptat a respectful distance. 

‘his is lucky for us, because one never 
knows what view these ragamuffins may 
take of our proceedings. They mighteither 
cheer us or try to murder us—probably the 
latter! But letus mount the scaffold ; they 
will be here directly. See, they come.” 

I climbed up the short staircase, and 
looked towards the prison. The door had 
opened, and a procession was emerging 
from the dismal dwelling-place of those 
condemned. The shouts of the mob were 
not increased. What with the darkness— 
appropriate to the hour—and the additional 
obscurity of the fog, nothing could be seen 
by the public. 

“See how savage the brute is!’’ mur- 
mured the doctor. ‘Although he knows 
that in a few minutes he will be launched 
into eternity, yet he will not listen to the 
ministrations of the priest.” 

Naudin, with his arms pinioned and his 
hands strapped tightly together, was forced 
up the scaffold steps, and now stood close 
beside me. 

“You here!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, I 
thought I had got rid of you thisside of the 

rave. Well, I am not sorry to see —. 

You can talk to me, and reliev? me of hav- 
ing to listen to the ravings of this supersti- 
tious fool! Away with you, dog!’ and he 
turned upon the priest, who was holding a 
crucifix towards him. 

‘* My son,” said the father, “‘I exhort you 
to repent. There is mercy for usall. Even 
now you can secure a heavenly crown.” 

At this moment one of the crowd, who 
had a pair of opera glasses, had made out 
the group standing beside the guillotine. 
It was passed round amongst the expectant 
thousands that ‘‘he was waiting to be 
shaved.” Then the refrain of the dreadful 
seng was taken up in chorus, and sung with 
a heartiness that made my blood run cold. 
This was succeeded by a hoot of derision. 
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Naudin threw a glance at the heartless 
spectators, and cursed them with the ut- 
most bitterness. 

“You have but a few minutes to live,” 
continued the priest. ‘‘Listen to me, my 
son: there is hope for us all.” 

“ Away !” again shouted the condemned. 
“Here, you Englishman, come and speak 
to me. id me of this hypocrite.” 

I went up to him, and whispered in his 

ear: 
“The priest is right. There is mercy for 
us all; but not if we die with a lie on our 
souls. Tell me of the murder at the Rue 
du Bach. You know the truth—reveal 
ay.” 


“Not I,” cried the wretch. ‘‘ Why, were 
I to tell you, those hounds over yonder 
would lose their second sensation! The 
guillotine is strong enough to last for an- 
other: I will not rob it of the head of your 
friend !” 

Again the priest made an effort. Again 
he was unsuccessful. Then he gave a sign. 
In a moment two guards seized the con- 
demned, and threw him violently down. 
This maneuver roused his anger, and he bit 
at them like a mad dog. It was a terrible 
scene, and one I shall never forget. I re- 
gretted now that I had not taken the nip of 
brandy. The crowd, no doubt, seeing that 
there was some confusion on the scaffold, 
once more raised their terrible moan-like 
hootings. While they did this, in spite of 
the snaps and oaths of the pinioned ruffian, 
the attendants strapped him firmly to the 
board, and pushed it into position, so that 
his neck rested immediately under the sus- 
pended knife. I took a step forward, and 
spoke to the condemned. 

“IT told you,” [said in a firm voice, “‘ that, 
dead or alive, poss should tell me the truth. 
Fix your mind on the murder in the Rue 
du Bach. I want to know whodidit. You 
hear? the murder in the Rue du Bach, 
How shall I find who did it? The murder 
in the Rue du Bach. Tell me how I shall 
find who did it!” 

And at this moment the knife fell, and 
the head dropped, severed from the body, 
into the basket. In an instant the prison 
doctor seized it. He hurried off the scaf- 
fold, carrying his ghastly burden, and I fol- 
lowed him. Without a second’s delay we 
rushed across the place, and entered the 
laboratory. As we came in, the attendant, 
at the doctor’s request, quitted the apart- 
ment. 

‘‘ And now for our experiment!” gasped 
old Simon, who was very pale. 

Seeing that my colleague was trembling, 
I seized the head and placed it in connec- 
tion with the two machines that were nec- 
essary to keep it from dying. ‘The nozzles 
of the transfusion apparatus were inserted 
into the open ends of the arteries and rap- 
idly secured. The tube of the air-bag was 
attached to the severed end of the wind- 
pipe, and, all being thus prepared, the 
weights were placed in position, the taps 
were opened and the experiment had be- 
gun. Slowly the color returned to the 
blanched lips. At last the blood began to 
flow from the open ends of the veins, show- 
ing that the stream had completed its cir- 
cuit, and that the small vessels of the brain 
were filled and distended. And now even 
the cheeks had resumed their life-like 
hue. 

“Naudia,” I cried, fixing my eyes on the 
eyes of the head, ‘‘you shall tellme! Lis- 
ten! I will know! Is Ainsworth inno- 
cent ?” 

There was a pause; and then in a husky 
whisper, heard through the continuous 
hissing noise of the air-bag which was 
under Dr. Simon’s control, the lips of the 
man whose body was dead, but whose brain 
was still at work, answered ‘‘ Yes!” 

“ How shall I find the clew to the mys- 
tery? How shall I prove his innocence ? 
Where shall I find the secret ?”’ 

The eyes were beginning to lose their lus- 
ter. The face was turning an ashen gray. 
I lifted the cistern and forced a stronger 
current of blood through the arteries of the 
head. I did my utmost to keep alive the 
vital force. Once more the lips moved, and 
in the same husky whisper came the 
words : 

‘* Search—the—looking-glass.”’ 

They were spoken slowly and in gasps, 
then the features settled into the immobil- 
ity of death ! 

“Search the looking-glass.”’ 

So this was the solution to the mystery! 
What looking-glass ? I turned over in my 
mind all the looking-glasses I had ever seen. 
For the moment I could remember none. 
My head was in a whirl. I was sitting in 
the private room of my colleague, the doc- 
tor of the prison. He was as excited as 
myself. He was in an ecstasy of delight: 
but it was because science had been the 
gainer, not because there was a chance of 
saving Ainsworth’s life. 

“*T congratulate you, my good friend,’’ he 
said, taking my hand for the fourth or fifth 
time. ‘‘This success is marvelous—colos- 
sal! We have done more than our col- 
league. He only proved that the severed 
head could hear and understand and an- 
swer him by signs. We have testified to 
the truth that the severed head can speak !” 

“We must do more than this,’ I replied, 
at last regaining my composure. ‘“ We must 
prove that the brain was working independ- 
ently of our own. We must prove that the 
severed head spoke the truth.” 

“But why? Surely we have done 
enough ?” 

“No; we have not done enough. We 
must test Naudin’s individuality. We must 
find that those were his thoughts, not mine: 
that the brain was working under his con- 
trol, not mine; that it was distinct from 
any influence we could bring to bear upon 
i.” 
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‘But, yes! But how is this to be done ?”’ 

‘By proving that the lips of the dead 
man spoke the truth—that Ainsworth is 
innocent. You heard what those lips 
said ?” 

“Quite distinctly. In answer to your first 
question, Naudin replied ‘ Yes;’ to the sec- 
ond, ‘Search the looking-glass.’ ” 

Suddenly a light broke in upon me. I 
remembered the looking-glass in the Rue 
du Bach. In the very room where the mur- 
der was committed there was a looking- 
glass. Had I found the clew? Was this 
the looking-glass ? 

“We must search the gambling-house in 
the Rue du Bach!” I exclaimed, and ex- 
plained my theory. 

The doctor of the prison adopted it at 
once. He was eager to make our experi- 
ment as complete as possible. He saw my 
point. It would be a great thing, indeed, 
if we could ascertain that the brain of 
Naudin was working independently of our 
own. 

“You were not thinking of a looking- 
glass?’ he asked. 

“It is impossible for me to say what were 
my thoughts,” I replied. “I was exercis- 
ing all the power of my will to force him to 
speak. I do not know what was passing in 
my mind.” 

‘““We must move Earth and Heaven to 
examine the room in the Rue du Bach.” 

Fortunately the French officials were 
amenable to reason, and before the day 
was much older we were on our road to 
make the necessary investigations. The 
doctor of the prison and myseif were ac- 
companied by Mr. Armstrong and a strong 
force of sergents de ville. We were soon in 
front of the door of the café. The chief of 
police entered, and we followed. The gar- 
gons, in their shirt-sleeves, who were clear- 
ing away the débris of the night before, 
stared at us with opened mouths. 

‘‘T want the proprietor,’ said the chief; 
and as no one moved, he added, with a 
sharp stroke of his walking-stick on one 
of the marble-topped tables, ‘And at 
once.”’ 

Possibly glad to escape from Justice in a 
corporeal form, a garcgon left the room. In 
so short a time that it seemed probable 
that the man must have been listening 
behind a door, the proprietor reported him- 


elf. 

‘““What do you want with me ?”’ he asked. 
Then, apparently recognizing the chief of 
police, continued with exaggerated cordial- 
ity: ‘‘ What, my dear M. Gerard, is that 
you? I am delighted to see you—enchant 
ed! What can I do for you? May I not 
offer you and your friends refreshment ? 
A cup of coffee a cognac? A grog? Let 
me recommend a grog. It is excellent !”’ 

“T am here officially,’’ said M. Gerard, 
coldly. “It is against the regulations to 
receive anything from a suspect !”’ 

““A suspect, my dear M. Gerard! A sus- 
pect! You surely do not mean me ?” 

‘““We are here to make further inquiries 
about those two Englishmen who played in 
this café some days ago.” 

“The Englishmen about whom the scoun- 
drel Naudin gave evidence? Yes, I re- 
member. And what has become of Naudin ? 
How goes he? When is he to be guillo- 
tined ?” 

‘“We wish again to search the premises,”’ 
said M. Gerard, disdaining to answer the 
proprietor’s questions; “and I warn you it 
will be best for you if you put no impedi- 
ment in our way. We will learn the 
truth.” 

“Put an impediment in your way!’’ re- 
plied the man, raising his hands in pained 
astonishment. ‘How can you think of 
such a thing? We are as anxious as 
yourself to know all. Unfortunately, we 

<now so little. The two Englishmen came, 

stayed a short time, and departed. Then, 
on leaving this safe harbor of refuge, one 
murdered the other and escaped.” 

“Safe harbor of refuge !”’ commented the 
chief of police. ‘ Well, let us hope it was. 
But now let us examine the bedroom behind 
the gambling-saloon.” 

had been watching the face of the pro- 
prietor of the café closely, and as these 
words were uttered it appeared to me that 
he became troubled. However, he soon re- 
zained his composure, and told a gar¢on to 
ead the way. 

“You shall see all, my dear M. Gerard; 
you shall see all.” 

“T intend to,’’ was the dry reply. 

(T0 be continued.) 
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TO THE NEW YEAR. 
BY PAUL MICHEL, 
ANOTHER year of Life is spent, 
To mingle with the past 
Another year, of whose intent 
We nothing know 





> us Is Sent, 





And holds our dreaming fast 
To thee, New Year, with questioning gaze 
Our vision oft is turned ; 
sut all within the mystic maze 
Is wrapped in Hope's alluring haze, 
And we are still unlearnec 
Unlearned of all that lies within 
Thy future’s secret hold, 
in what we may begin, 
the whirl, so loud the din 
on seconds rolled. 
And yet I hope in thee, New Year, 
With upward leaning trust ; 
The promise that in thee I rear 
Is builded firm—apart from fear 
And Doubting’s cankered rust 


1d every month shall add a share 

Unto a gentler mood, 

And pride that in the past lay bare 

Shall walk in vestment meek as fair, 
In paths of highest good 








Then shall the heart that hath its mate 
To loveliest themes aspire ; 
Not angels pure from Heaven's own gate 
On sunless Care in love may wait 
With tenderer desire 








In thee, New Year, these trusts of mine 
Shall end as seemeth best ; 
My faith in Hope’s reflecting shrine 
Beholds the light of joy in thine, 
And all beyond is rest 
Welcome, new herald—blithely blow 
Our vainer thoughts away ! 
Welcome, with heaving breast of snow 
Hail to the sweets of thy bounty’s flow 
New Year, all hail to-day ! 





WoMEN will have more to do with the Columbian Ex- 
position than they ever had with any other international 
show. Miss Sophia Hayden’s design for the woman’s build- 
ing is not finer in its way than Miss Alice Rideout’s prize- 
model for the statuary. 

If a lady wishes to be in the very latest English fashion 
she must part her hair in the middle. Do not make a pro- 
nounced parting, and do not try to do away entirely with 
your fringe. Wear your hair waved on both sides, and 
wear a very slight fringe. Lady Randolph Churchill and 
Madame Nilsson, too, generally wear their hair done in 
this fashion. Most of the smartly-diressed women at the 
theaters affect partings; so do the principal actresses in 
Mr. Pinero’s new comedy, ‘‘ The Times.” 

The latest thing is a boa-holder. It is a little appliance 
which holds the boa firmly without injuring the fur. It is 
invisible when on, and does away with the necessity of 
tying the furry ends. Jeweled boa-holders, chatelaines, 
photographic holders, buckles and ornamental clasps are 
things for which one may say “thank you” at Christmas. 

Ladies who wish to make walking as comfortable an 
exercise as possible are having a layer of rubber set in the 
heels of their walking boots to give spring to the step and 
to avoid the jar of uneven surfaces and the tiring of the 
muscles that comes from long walking on stone pave- 
ments. 

Justin McCarthy, M.P., writing of women in English 
politics, says: ‘‘ Woman is coming forward, because she 
has something to say that she feels ought to be said. This 
is the strictly legitimate influence of woman. It is the in- 
telligence of woman coming to the help of the intelligence 
of man. Iam utterly unable to see how this comradeship 
in the management of affairs can either lower the dignity 
of man or unsex the nature of woman.” 

A remarkable gown of maize-colored corded silk was 
seen at the Patriarch’s Ball in New York. Its long-trained 
skirt was bordered with several rows of blue corn-flowers. 

A girl in Norway must be able to make bread before 
she can have a beau. The one who takes the cake as a 
cook is considered the flower of the family. 

The mosquetaire is the proper thing in gloves for gen- 
eral wear, though there is also a very good demand for the 
buttoned kid. Evening wear calls for light tans, mode 
shades, creams, lavender, heliotrope, etc. Pearl shades 
with narrow black points and the same in white are good 
sellers, and generally shown by the best retail trade. 

Linen cuffs are worn considerably with tailor dresses 
or with cloth toilets less severely made. 

Ninety working women have formed a labor union in 
Antwerp 

Handkerchiefs are the most useful present. A pretty 
way of marking a man’s handkerchief is to buy the finest 
of black working cotton, such as is used for the outlines 
of delicate doylies, and to copy his own signature exactly. 
This may be done by tracing from the original directly on 
the linen, and then copying the characters as well as the 
form with the needle. 

Two German women of Orange recently issued two edi- 
tions of the Orange Volksbote entirely alone, writing the 
copy, setting type, reading proof, making up the forms, 
and working them off on a hand press 
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Among the fancy leathers used at present, lizard-skin 
is the most fashionable. It comes in a natural mottled 
shade, in a serpentine green and in other colors. It is in 
especial demand in green, with silver mountings for pocket- 
books and small bags. Bags of lizard-skin with white metal 
mountings cost five dollars and upwards. Mounted in silver 
they are twenty-five dollars and upwards. 

Along with the fur-lined circulars, which have come in 
again, there is a new variety of circular which is known as 
the Princess. It is very long, and entirely covers the gown, 
waist, skirt, sleeves and all. Around the neck there is a 
very deep ruffle of the same material, which takes the place 
of the regulation Medici collar. The ruffle is high-stand- 
ing, and is, indeed, designed to meet my lady’s hat in the 
back and to snugly enfold her chin in front. The circular 
is made of a brocade, the favorite color being black-and- 
white. It is lined with satin of one of the hues of the bro- 
cade. 

Among the patents recently granted to women is one for 
keyed instruments of all kinds. Another woman has im- 
proved cots; a third has invented an apparatus for clean- 
ing and sharpening razors and other blades. Another 
woman has thought of an improved powder puff, and three 
or four women have invented new toys. 

The biggest lace fichu of the day has come to town. It 
takes up the whole of the front of the woman’s waist. It 
is very deep at the shoulders, extending almost over the 
sleeve, and it falls to the waist-line in the front. At the 
back it is just as big, and is fastened here and there with 
tiny pins. 

The Audubon women are gaining ground. Many so- 
ciety women have pledged themselves to wear no birds’ 
feathers. This is a victory for the Audubons. One might 
almost regard it as a feather in their caps. 

A beautiful shoulder cape of seal has an applique of 
undyed seal outlined by gold cord. These capes are lined 
richly, and are quite expensive. A krimmer cape adjusted 
to a deep, pointed yoke of gray, hairless skin, has this yoke 
set with tufts of krimmer, encircled by rings of gold. It is 
extremely ugly, and costs sixty dollars. 

According to the London Review, there are eighteen 
thousand newspaper ‘vomen in that city ; a Lady’s School 
of Journalism, that grinds out fifty lady journalists every 
month, and twenty-two press clubs and authors’ societies, 
where the dear pen-pushers gabble about their “ beats,” 
eat crackers and cheese, and guzzle tea by the kettleful, 
These unfortunate spinsters eke out a miserable existence. 
the great majority actually working for a penny a line. 

One of the prettiest costumes seen this season is a smart 
heliotrope costume in cloth with a long cape; both the 
cape and the plain skirt are trimmed with a mixed silver 
and gold braid, and narrow, black silk frills. A special 
feature of a red cloth gown was the braid trimming on the 
back of the skirt and bodice and the perfectly plain, 
crossed Princess fronts. The narrow black braid was put 
on in diagonal lines, coming upwards from the sides and 
joining in the back ; these extended from the bottom of the 
skirt. 

The author of a recent book, written to women and 
girls, believes the five talents of women to be: “ To please 
people, to feed them in a dainty way, to clothe them, to 
keep them orderly, and to teach them. 

The latest type of the feminine hat, as seen in the shop- 
windows, is simply awful, and consequently will be popu- 
lar. It is a flat disk of felt twelve inches in diameter, 
with a conical crown only four inches in diameter and two 
inches high. 

The Parliaments of two States in the German Empire 
have voted favorably on the admission of women to higher 
education. 
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ENGLAND’S FUTURE 
QUEEN. 
HE recently announced engagement of the Prince of 
“i Wales’s eldest son, the Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale, to his cousin, Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, has 
caused a very considerable amount of newspaper gossip. 
The present writer once had the privilege of meeting Prin- 
cess May, and feels no hesitation in declaring that she de- 
serves a kinder fate in husbands. ‘Collars and Cuffs,’'as 
the young man is generally nicknamed, is now twenty-eight 
years of age, and up to date has not been distinguished for 
anything except the height of his collars, which gives him 
the appearance of an apoplectic swan who was going into 
business and wanted to look respectable. Apart from the 
remarkable care which he bestows on the articles which 
have given him his sobriquet, his chief delight is to gather 
various brands of cigarettes, of which he has already some 
hundreds of boxes. He is also an enthusiastic collector of 
photographs of professional beauties, and has a large num- 
ber of portraits in his rooms at Sandringham, as well as 
some three or four hundred more in the apartments re- 
served for his use at St. James Palace. It issaid that when 
the news was told him of the damage to his father’s Nor- 
folk palace his first and chief anxiety was to know whether 
his collection of photographs had been burnt or injured by 
smoke or water. 

In appearance he is an unimportant-looking, dandified 
young man, with a promising moustache, and looks as if 
he wore corsets. He is profoundly world-mannered, and 
has none of that tact and bonhomie which make the Prince 
of Wales so popular despite his extensive and peculiar 
short-comings, and he even lacks the latter’s moderate in- 
tellectual abilities; but is a far better behaved youth than 
his father was at the same age; still that leaves a pretty 
wide margin between himself and Puritanism. 

His name has been more than hinted at in connection 
with several recent scandals. About a year since it was 
announced that Lord Randolph Churchill was about to 
sue for divorce, naming the Duke of Clarence as co- 
respondent; but the report proved to be a fabrication. 
It probably gained its origin in the fact that, some three 
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years since, the Duke became enamored of Lady Randolph, 
but she very sensibly sent him about his business and 
laughed him out of his calf-love. 

Up to recent date H. R. H. was a conspicuous member 
of what was known in London as “‘ Lord Dudley’s set,” a 
group of effeminate, lemon-squash-drinking, gilded youths 
whose principal dissipation consisted in smoking Turkish 
cigarettes in diamond-stud- 
ded holders. Several of them 
tried to wear collars similar 
to those affected by the 
Prince, but finally gave it 
up, on the point of suffoca- 
tion, at the earnest entreaty 
of friends. 

Last year Prince Albert 
Victor was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale, 
and took his seat in the 
House of Lords amid great 
pomp and ceremony. The 
performance could not be 
described under half a col- 
umn. Sufficient to say that the Lord Great Chamberlain 
was there with his white staff, the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod with his black rod, the Karl Marshal with 
his marshal’s baton, the Archbishop with his crozier, and 
other high functionaries of State with other legislative in- 
struments. The Duke was ultimately allowed to take his 
seat, although delayed by much ceremony, and it cannot 
be denied that the House of hereditary legislators, which 
includes the Dukes of Marlborough and Manchester, the 
Marquis of Aylesbury, Lord Lonsdale, et al., among its 
members, received a nota»vle accession to its legislative 
ability, for in point of virtue and of wisdom Prince Albert 
Victor is not surpassed even by his father. 

That the Prince was ‘‘spooney”’ on his cousin has long 
been an open secret in well-posted circles, and the engage- 
ment would have been made public long ago but for the 
decided opposition of the Queen, who resolutely set her 
face against the match and did her utmost to keep the 
young people apart. Sheseven tried to get the Princess 
out of the way by engaging her to Lord Weymouth, eldest 
son of the Marquis of Bath, but Prince Albert Victor suc- 
ceeded in frustrating this deal. The fact is, that the Queen 
was bent on her grand- 
son marrying Princess 
Mazel of Prussia, the 
youngest sister of the 
feather-brained cad who 
presides over the des- 
tinies of Germany, a 
clever but disastrously 
homely girl. He is re- 
ported to have declared 
that while the Queen 
could dictate whom he 
should marry, she could 
not make him marry 
any one; and, when the 
illness of Prince George 
occurred, the Duke him- 
self took advantage of 
the opportunity and the 
well-known opposition 
of the Queen to give any possible chance for the Duke 
of Fife’s daughter to ascend the throne, and he insisted 
that his union with Princess Victoria Mary should receive 
the royal sanction. This, under the circumstances, was 
given. Although the betrothal is regarded with both as- 
tonishment and indignation at Continental Courts, where 
it is looked upon in the light of a terrible misalliance, on 
account of the morganatic birth of the bride’s father, and 
will tend to increase the waning popularity of the royal 
family, for Princess Mary is a thoroughly English young 
girl and in touch with the people at large. 

One’ correspondent, in the fullness of his enthusiasm, 
cabled over that it was the first time since the Norman 
Conquest that an English king or an heir to the throne 
would have married an English woman. The only objec- 
tion to this statement is that it is without foundation. 
Firstly, marriages between sovereigns and heir apparents 
with English subjects have been quite common; and sec- 
ondly, Princess Mary has not a drop of English blood in 
* her veins, or, if she has, 
she must go back for it 
nearly three centuries 
to James I. Whether 
she can even manage to 
speak English without 
a German accent re- 
mains to be observed. 
It is certain that her 
future father-in-law, the 
Prince of Wales, has not 
yet learned todo so. No 
princess ever born in 
Thuringia could be 
more German - looking 
than she is. To say that 
she is the prettiest girl 
in the English royal 
family is very meager 
praise. She is very like 
the early portaits of her mother, who is now one of the fat- 
test women in England, and who has been almost wholly 
living on toast for the past two years. 

Though now so enormously stout, the Duchess was 
formerly famous for her great beauty, which, coupled with 
her notorious amiability of character and universal popu- 
larity, aroused the jealousy of the Queen, who broke off 
several brilliant marriages that had been neyotiated for 
her. Among those who officially sought her hand, but 
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SENATOR PLUMB. 


Died at Washington, D.C., on Sunday, December 20, at noon, from a stroke of apoplexy, brought on 
The late Senator's biography has been already given in this journal under the head 


by overwork. 
of ** Purely Personal * (q.v.). 


whose suits were rejected by her cousin, were the Prince 
of Orange, heir to the throne of Holland; Napoleon IIL, 
and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. Her Majesty also 
vigorously opposed the Princess’s marriage with the Duke 
of Teck, in 1866, but the latter, who was then considerably 
over five-and-thirty, revolted against the Queen’s tyranny 
and boldly announced her intention to wed the handsome 
young Austrian cavalry officer, whv was several years her 
junior, with or without the royal permission. So her 
Majesty, being desirous to avoid the scandal that would 
have resulted from Princess Mary’s public disobedience of 
her royal commands, made the best of what she considered 
a bad job, and gave a reluctant and ungracious consent 
to the marriage. 

The marriage has been a happy one, except that at 
times the family have been embarrassed by financial diffi- 
culties. The Duchess has only an annual allowance of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, which will cease, however, 
at her death, 1s neither her husband nor her children are 
considered to have any claim upon the country. For many 
years the Duke avd Duchess enjoyed the use of apartments 
in Kensington Palace, but the Queen declined to permit 
them to continue to reside there after the indebtedness to 
the tradespeople of that quarter of the town had led to the 
scandal of a public sale, within the Palace precincts, of the 
furniture and effects of the Duke and Duchess for the ben- 
efit of their creditors. Since then they have resided alto- 
gether at the White Lodge, Richmond, where they have 
rendered themselves universally beloved in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Now that the Duke has the prospect of being the father 
of a Queen of England and Empress of India, he will un- 
doubtedly be able to borrow money with less difficulty 
than heretofore. He will also probably be promoted to a 
generalship in the British army. As it is, he only holds 
the rank of colonel. 

-eo-+ ————— 
AUGUSTIN DALY. 

THIS is a name to conjure with—aye, and upon two 
continents. It means brains, culture, pluck and power. 
It is a household word to the American and to the En- 
glishman. To the Frenchman it is redolent of the Comé- 
die Frangaise; to the German, it begets a desire to see 
“der Wohlgeboren Herr’ produce the dramas of the im- 
mortal Schiller. Mr. Daly has so brought us into touch 
with Shakespeare that we repair to his ‘“‘ playhouse” as 
did our forefathers to the Globe. A Shakesperean revival 
is to Augustin Daly a veritable labor of love. As the 
painter puts in color here and there to light up, harmo- 
nize and complete his picture, so Mr. Daly, from out the 
storehouse of his deep research, delves up clots of color, 
placing them on his canvas with master hand ; and when 
the words of immortal Will quip from the lips of his in- 
comparable company, one ever feels inclined to exclaim, 
“Would that Shakespeare could but witness this produc- 
tion !”’ 

If there exists a Players’ Club in the next world, with 
what eagerness will not the Bard of Avon propose Augus- 
tin Daly, with Richard Brinsley Sheridan to second him. 

Mr. Daly’s career is too well known to the American 








ONCE A WEEK. 


lt 
public to need even passing mention here His late supreme successé Y 
France and in Merrie England still ring joyously in our ears, while his i 
London, planting a theater within bowshot of where Will Shakespeare 
Ben Jonson drained their tankards, is the talk of the town Had Mr. Da ‘ re 
ment to us not barred the way, he would have been commanded to royal W ! 
there to disport his company for the gratification of Queen Victoria \ Quee 
of Comedy; Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. Two queens: one, upon wi em} 
the sun never sets; the other, upon whose empire the sun never ceases to s 

Augustin Daly’s calm imtelligence is but the advance guard of elect rap 
action. He keeps his fingers upon the public pulse; and, like a skillful phys pre 
scribes the right tonic at the right moment. His success as a playwright i par 
with his success as a manager. 

Admission to Mr. Daly’s sanctum, on Broadway, or his superb hon We 
Fiftieth street, means entrance to a museum of rare literary treasur I mes 
prints and curios, the collection of years, being simply priceless; wl ir 
ture of oak, black as ebony from age, may have been carved by Verbruggen hir f 

ONCE A WEEK presents Mr. Daly’s portrait to its million readers, wishing him a 
his merrie company a happy and prosperous New Year 

-e- 
A STORM IN A TEA-CUP 

EDWIN calls upon his fiancée, Angelina, on New Year’s Day He of urs 
received, and enjoys his cup of five-o’clock-tea, with his queen, with all that beatituds 
begotten of the glamour of Love. Presently a storm arises in the tea-cup. Angelina 
praises a certain swain’s dancing. This jars upon Edwin, who remarks, wit} 
asperity, that she danced more than once with the aforesaid swain. Angelina w 
be challenged in such a tone, and brusquely retorts. Whereupon Edwin, use ome 
full-flavored language, and, starting to his feet, proceeds to gaze at nothing in particular 
out of the window, while his fiancée sulks over the tea-table. It is a bad beginning t 
the New Year; but a few minutes later there will be the sound as of the chirping « 
birds, and true love will hold his own again.—(See page 5 

-e- 

THE first enemy that ill-health brings in its train is perhaps egotism; and a formid 
able enemy it will often prove. The mam who never enjoys good health is forced 
to keep guard over himself to ask whether this or that thing will hurt him, t 
watch whether this or that course of treatment seems to be the more hopeful. His 
thoughts being thus drawn towards himself, he becomes self-absorbed ; ‘‘my healt! 
‘“‘my interests,” ‘‘my concerns,” begin to take a larger place in the moving pano 
rama of life than they do with a physically healthy man 

To KNOw how to dwell in the present not merely contentedly, but intelligently and 
teachably, affords the best promise for future usefulness and happiness. Whatey 
may be the condition in which we find ourselves, it has a positive life of its own whi 
we should willingly embrace, positive benefits which we should be anxious to reap, pos 


tive helps which we should be glad to welcome. Of course i 
higher and better things—passive contentment with the 


progress ; but to despise and scorn the life we are in, which 


ing as any other can ever be, to ignore its lessons, to forget its 


sensible to its joys, is to lose just so much of happiness an 
HAVING an easy time of it is the hardest life a man can | 


that can command admiration and regard from others 


AUGUSTIN 


DALY. 
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are essential to that development of character that alone makes life worth livir 
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( t ‘ t year inside. 
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THE TOY-SHOPS. 

NE of the great sights o 
lay is undoubtedly 
rhere the children 





us. Such happy faces, not only chil 


: pope the cousins and the 


to realize the truth of the biblical maxim that it és more 
é and looked equally happy 
But our wonder increased in seeing what a large number 
of the sterner sex had come for a relaxation from business barking dogs, 
cares and plethoric purses to the same emporium. We going to say, twice as natural. 

NURSERY RHYME CARD GAMES.—These are in every va- 
if space permitted, riety, and admit of the whole family taking a hand. They 
” but there is lots of fun to be got out 


give than to receive, 


will endeavor to describe as briefly as possible a few of 


the most novel of the mar y toys that, 
we should like to talk about; 
or two of the toys of the outside world, 
wares of the fakirs, which are wonders of 


cheapness 


RS 


f 


realize an El 


aunts, seemed 


sight we saw yesterday 


and we will also add a word 


New York to- 


its toy -shops 
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the first player throws 


hood. It consists of a number of short steel rods, which 

carelessly upon the table, each 

player being armed with a magnet with which he has to 

lift eacb rod separately without displacing another—in- 
tensely interesting to both old and young. 

SPELLING BoArD.—This is a wonderful dollar’s worth, 

the letters moving in grooves and forming words, some- 

* thing on the principle of “solitaire,” 

is a distinct incentive towards a child learning to read. 

is very ingenious. 

of a board like a chess-board on which is printed the names 


but more useful, as it 


(VoL. VIII, No, 12 


THE FIFE.—This, we think, is the most wonderful nick- 
el’s worth out, 
long, but also the words and music of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

SIDEWALK CLOCKWORK FIGURES are simply wonder- 
ful in variety and cheapness. 
dear one, promenading arm in arm the sidewalk, moved 
like real lovers from the spriogs within. 
loving father pushing a tin perambulator and offspring of 
the same metal before him with all the gravity of pater- 
It consists nity; and a dozen and one other novelties, either of which 
can be readily purchased for twenty-five cents. 


Not only do you get a wooden fife a foot 


You see the lover and his 


Then there is the 





Union, with numbers printed 


The player then takes a ring between his finger and 
thumb, and twirls it; and upon whatever State the ring 


falls, and according to the number marked in the space, he 


Chicago, 100. The game being 500, and there being the 
same number of rings as there are States in the Union. 

loy TELEPHONES are quite amusing and very cheap, 
being sold complete, with two hundred feet of wire, for 


one dollar. 


well repaid DOLLS. 


from the “‘yeller”’ 
“Gentle Jesus, meek and 


only cost a ‘‘ quarter, 


not only dazzle our eyes, but astonish our ears. 
ard Edison has, with his inventions, given us the nearest 
approach to the real live baby that can be hoped for— |ife, 
to the little songster who pipes out, 
mild,’ etc. Then there are 
mewing cats, the size of life, and, we were 


25; New York, 50; and if on 


Dorado more golden io their impres- MAGIC LANTERNS.—Great improvements have been 

sionable minds than that fabled land made in this year’s lanterns. For five dollars you can pur- 

of gold of poor Sir Walter Raleigh. chase a really excellent lantern, with a dozen slides, illus- 

Surely Dickens must have taken a_ trating some well-known fairy tale. cons. 
tour of inspection through the Lon Tin Toyvs.—These are legion; from the engine-house, 

don toy-shops before writing those twenty-six inches long, containing the engine which works 
charming Christmas stories with by steam, to the mechanical steamboats and other clock- Temedy. 
which we are all so familiar. The work arrangements in infinite variety. 


When saby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss. she clung to Castoria. 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


An old and well-tried 
** 


A THOUGHTFUL and considerate sobriety of mind, so 
Never were seen such dolls as this year—they that one always knows what he is about, and what he 
. The Wiz- means to do, and what he means not to do, as contrasted 
with a headlong, impetuous, and reckless mode of acting, 
is a cardinal quality in living a successful and a virtuous 
Men must think, and do so seasonably, if they would 
make the journey of life wisely. 
to learn this lesson. 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTT- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. 


Every young man needs 


Pullman Sleepers are run through 


as seen by the of them. We saw Mother Hubbard, Puss in Boots, Cin- from New York to the three cities named, without change 


ingenuity and 


THE BOWLING-ALLEY is an exact model o 


bowling-alley, and is about four feet long, 


play 
pins, the opposite player standing at the 





the balls back down the incline 
MAGNETIC 
on the old game of 


‘“‘spelekins ” 










WORST CASES CURED TO 
STAY CURED iF uncom- 
LICATED BY ORGANIC 
DISEASE. 

incurable cases, 
WANT declined.® 
NAME OF 
Every AstHmaric. 
Framination free by mail, 
P.HAROLD HAYES M.D. 
Borx434, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


[)RUNKENNESS 


>» 

FOR THE SURE AND SECRET CURE OF THE 

ALCOHOL AND JoBacco CURSE. Tasteless, 
ain. Prescription sent 

Pen to Bary or friends of inebriates, 

or Tobacco users. A marvelous success in 

even advanced cases, Inc — stamp. Can 

- eo secretly in coffee, 


. HIRAM COOK, 12 Park es New York. 






































the 
“l with large marbles which are rolled against the BUGLE-HORNS. 
long, and were retailing at five cents. 
it is done, and where does the profit come in ? 

PAIR OF SCALES, wonderfully well made, with box and 


end and rolling 





LADY’S MONEY! 


e want ladies to Manage congenia! homework, obtain names, 
send circulars rms and brochure teaching our New Toilet art 
FREE. Acdress with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Huron, Miche 













FORCE BEARD OR HAik. why wend — _ A racer. 
et « Elixir has ° 

: oy bend, Gham ft 7 ri i ee “ tote 

t w ~ Address 

. Smith Med. Co. Palatine. Ir 








PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE yee RE TAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
sete e Form; to Increase or 
Redux h; to Colorand Restore 
the Hair r, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Co my rag n. A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains mz any hints, testi- 

I als ar * valuable receipts (easi ly prepared at home), 
to obtain free samples of Cosmetics. 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City 


The Best Lwetiew 


published, Only One — 


a year, with membersh 
in Readers Union “yraeenid 
ssoci 1, and 300 pag« 
2 saving 30 per 


MAGAZINE 1 books purchased. 


pies ten cents 
aw sa Ualen Pub. Co. 
LANSING, MICH, 
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JACK-STRAWS.—This is a great improvement 
as played in our child- 


derella, and a dozen other 
way. 

an ordinary 
game being to sell. 


weights, only one nickel. 
VARIETIES 
HERE is a neat sample of a personal item 
from a local journal in India: ‘“‘ We are 
very glad to learn that the marriage of Mr. 
Rughoonathdas Madhowdas, a Kupola Bu- 
nia merchant of Bombay, with Dhuncoor- 


bal, the daughter of Shet Gudhurdas Mo- | 


hundas, and the widow of Luchmichand 
Dhurumsey, was celebrated at Chinch- 


poogly. 


WE could all be great men if we could 


| be measured by the great things we intend 


to do to-morrow. 


THE following is the way they call out 
the figure of a “ reel’’ in Georgia :—‘* Dance 
to the gal with the yellow shawl on; now 
down outside and up tb middle; turn to 
Isaac * .ach, and now to 
achez to the right 


your partner, 
that entire stranger; 


and left; ra, de tan ; da dude ; now to Peter | 


Schwitchal’s daughter ; turn to your partner 
every one; set to the girl with the flaring 
frill; balance one and spin about to the 
girl with the hole in the heel of her stock- 
ing!” 

Envy is fixed only on merit, and, like 
a sore eye, is offended with everything that 





is right. 
to sellour 
WANTED ©: °°: 
sample to the wholesale and 
retail tradé. Liberal salary 
and oe paid, Perma- 
nent orden Money advanced for wages, advertising,ete. For full 
lars and reference address CENTENNIAL MFG. co., iticaao, ILL. 





kinds old coins; cents, gy cents, 2 cents 


0 for certain date. I pay big prices for 900 
nickels, dimes, quarters, halves, dollars, 


| ete., dated before Is71. Send stamp for important particulars. 


W. E. Skinner, Coin Broker, Boston, Mass. 


DANCING 
AIR BALL. 


A ball that dances freely in mid-air 
withoutstringsorwires. A barrel of 
fun and amusement, a scientific pus- 
tle,a healthy toy and everlastingen- 





“‘waaic. INTRODUCTION £0., 


road way, 








GE ND stamp for picture “ The Pretty z7Rew riter,” to 
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Now we will say a few words about what the fakirs had 


-These were made of real horn six inches 


old favorites treated in this or transfer. 


The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 


between New York, Philadelphia, 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 


Baltimore and Wash- 


Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 


The wonder is how 


Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the Kast and 


In addi- 


West run via Washington. a 


|OUR AGENTS EARN $75.00 A WEEK! 


Selling our elegant Family Portraits. No experience required. 


Beginners earn $50, weekly! vonn 


free. Send for outfit and full particulars. A rare chance if you desire a ¢ — - Ng ing business. SAFFORD 


ADAMS & CO., 41 Great Jones Street, N.Y. 


Mention ONCE A 





More 
Money is Made 
every year by Agents 
working for us than by any 
other company. Why don’t 


you make some of it? Our 
circulars which we send Free 


will tell you how. We will pay 
salary or commission and furnish 
outfit and temm free to every 
agent We want you now, 
Address 


Standard Silver Ware Co, 
Boston, Mass, 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
@ ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
=) superfluous Hair permanently re- 
moved. Flesh increased or reduced 
Complexions beautified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colore and restored, Interesting 
f? Book (sealed), #c-, with sample Cre- 
moja Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 















SURELY 


7\~ 


Nasal catarrh can be 
easily, quickly, pleasant- 
ly and lastingly cured, 
providing one KNOWS 
| HOW. Ido know how, can 
} do it, and guarantee Just 
| My HEALING CATARRH POWDER (perfectly 
| soluble ‘will pt — cure in a few days only any ordin- 
} ary case,not complicated with scrofula, There is no bum- 
eS ‘and no disappointment aboutit. I know what lam 

king about, and what Isay isthe TRUTH. It is per- 
fectly harmless, safe and pleasant to use, clears the head, 
purifies, heals, stops and cures every discharge from the 
nose. A package, enough to last two weeks, and more 
than enough to cure nearly every case, sent — for 
only 25 cents, ©r five for $1.00, by GEO. N, STOD- 
DARD, 1226 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Have been in drug business in Buffalo over 5 years, 

















\) Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, N Mention (Beware of Frauds who copy this adv. Mention paper, 
paper 
meee, Taam | NCE. SS PER DAY 
ee All Kinds cheaper renee, TO MAKE 
—e. oe you bay, ia offered mah te introduce “ERASINE,” the latest commercial 

7.99. send stamp for catalogue to » | invention. my ote jerchants, and Lawyers buy on sight. 8,000 have been 
RIFLESS2.00 TwePowel. A Cuewenr On, | cit rnsdeius,, acne era LT ay Se 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St..Cincinnst@ | WILLIAMSON & CO.,44 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“ONE MINUTE, PLEASE.” 





Dr. BURY’S LUNG BALSAM 


For Coughs and Colds (especially on the lunge), 
Asthma. Bronchitis, Ulcerated ‘Throat, Hay 
Fever, Grippe, &c. 


Dr. BURY’S CATARRH SNUFF 
For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, and 
day Fever. 

Dr, Bury’s Camphor Ointment 
A Snre Cure forall kinds of Piles, Rurns, Salt 
Rheum, and al) Skin Diseases, Colds, Sprains, 
: ‘hilblains, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Che upped 

Hands, Ague in the Face, Broken Breast, Ear- 
ache, Neuraigia, &c. 


Covert’s Gelatine Lozenges, &c. 


These remedics at Druggists or by mail, 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


Dr. BURY MEDICAL CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
West Troy, N. Y. 





OBESITY S#2¥y Sued 


. fellow sulle 
arsexperle - e 
ears’ Foreign study. Remaaie “8 cperien “d FOUR 
erent conditions of undue fat. Dieting not impera- 
tive. Debility and short breath a specialty. Stout 
abdomens reduced. For full particulars addre 8s, 
Dr. Edith Berdan, 113 Ellison St. Paterson, N.J 

















The “Magic Common Sense. 
A Freak in Pocket Books. 


PURSE 14 money. refunded 


MHandsome Russian 

maned, Tan or Brown. 

, for Coin only, 
t-paid, 2&cts No.3, 
agg for Coins, 


write for c: catalogne oe 
» 227 Broadway, 


FD PINAU D’S 


Ld Ld CO 








Certificates of Stock of the EQUITABLE BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOC TATION, No 115 
to the value of Fifteen Dellars« will be given 


F RR Ee ees onuenan sete wosece ER EE 


request for application Blanks. This offer holds ‘good unti 


January 15, onl: y- 
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Is there any way to distinguish 
between good varnish and poor, on 
a house, for instance ? 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “ People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will become 
intelligent, not on Varnish itself, 
things ; know what to expect of and how to care for 
proper varnish on housework, piano, furniture, car- 
riage, etc.; and how to get it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it, 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 

FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
N. J. 
Cleveland, 


Head Office: Newark, 
Other Offices: Boston, 
Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
M STUDY. Book-keeping, Penmanship 
Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand 
etc., thoroughly taught at Student’s Home by Mail, 
7 years success. A Lesson and Catalogue free, 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 


‘The New Treatment” for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO. ,710 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Madame Dean’s Spinal Supporting Corsets 


Are, without exception, un 
surpassed in point of comfort, 
beauty, durability, finish and 
correct sape. They promote 
health and comfort, and give a 


St. Louis and 





= 











the wearer, 








PRICES: 

Ladies’ , with shoulder 
brace ¢ ombined, . 00 

La‘lies’ » without shoulder 
ace, 2 00 

Lat ops Abdominal, * with 
brace . . $0 

Ladies’ Hipless, without 
. $2 50 

L pe Nursing. without 
brace, . ose OS 

Young Ladie’, 14 to 18 
years (brace), . 7 50 

Misses’, 10 to “: “years 
(brace), . + « $2 00 
Corsets sent post shih om re 
ceipt of price. Take a ig 
watst measure over cloth ing 


ana deduct two inches, which 
will give size required. 

Agents ciear from $25 to $75 
weekly selling our celebrated 
corsets. Exclusive territory 
and most liberal terms given to ladies who accept an agency 
Write for terms and instructions. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
498-500 Broadway, New York. 











rH A Y DOUBLE CENTRAL- 
HT LAMP MADE. 


WORLD RENOWNED. 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 


TH BEST. 


Brightest Light, 
Simplest Construction, 
Ha est Designs, 
Finest Finish, 
Largest Variety. 
Every Lamp is Stamped 


“The B. & H.” 


TAKE NO OT 
SOLD BY LEADING. “iouses EVERYWHERE. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG, CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago. Factories, Meriden, Ct. 


MERSON eae 








have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic 
titul for voc al accompaniment. | ily con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exce ptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Kequire tuning less often 
than any other piano. Moprrate Prices. Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








b Carbolate of Tar tubalant, 


‘Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 
New pamphlet and full particulars 
free, Address, naming this paper, 


Dr. M. W. CASE, 
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but on Varnished | 





| months of the first baby, 
graceful and erect carriage to | . 





FOR OVER FORTY YEARS | 


uality ; beau. | 


INCE 


VARIETIES 


A STAMP YOU CAN’T Buy.—The stamp of 
a gentleman. 

THE BEst HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS.—The re- 
ceipts on your tradesmen’s bills. 

HER PREFERENCE.—A young woman, be- 
ing asked by a politician which party she 


was most in favor of, replied that she pre- 
ferred a wedding-party. 
INSTRUCTIVE COLLOQUY. 
“WHAT has you in that paper ?”’ 
* Soda.” 
“Soda ? what's soda ?”’ 
“Why, don’t you know what soda is? 


That are stuff what you puts in biskits that 
makes ’em git up and hump tharselves.”’ 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

Young GENTLEMAN—“ Might I ask you— 
ah——”’ 

Youna LApy—‘“ I 
am engaged for the 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
ah—it is—it’s—beg your pardon; 


am very sorry, but I 
next three dances.” 
“It is not dancing— 
you are 
a sitting on my hat!”’ 


LIFE’S “FOND” PERIODS. 

THE three fond periods of life are—the 
first consciousness of returned; the 
summer last before marriage, when all the 
is smooth; and, next, the early 
when a man feels 
a little queer, and the woman is perfectly 
self-possessed again. 


love 


course 


Why is a bad sinner like a good cabbage ? 
Because he has a hard heart. 





WILD oats are said to be the only crop 
that grows by gaslight. 

THE singer who brought down the house | 
has refused to rebuild it. 

THAT man is indeed “ hard up” who can- 
not get credit for even good intentions. 

AN old lady is inclined to think that a 
compass would be the best sewing-machine, 
because she heard it had a needle with 
thirty-two points. 

SonG OF THE FAWN 
mother deer. 


.—Call me early, 








AGreat Advantage. 


A girl may have a willowy form, classic feat- 
ures and teeth like pearls, but she never can be 


mJ yr 

BEAUTIFUL 
if her complexion is bad. For this reason a 
companion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantage of a Jily-white 
skin, tinted with just enongh pink to give ita 
lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR, 

This bewitching effect always follows the | 

use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into 
purity and health, removes all ansightly erup- 
tions, and gives.to the complexion that pecu- 
Haviy fascinating appearance inseparable from 
the highest ty pe of FEMALE LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


| 
| 
Boy 2 Sonp will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for | 
ne cake, or 75 cts.for three cakes, by C. 
c RITTENTON, Sole Preqetster, Tis” Fuiton 
Street, New York City 


\ 7 EDDING BELLS,” Matrimonial Paper, 10c. De- 
lightful, amusing. Jorrespop dente secured. 
Mention this ppaer. x ‘25:29 Boston, Mase 


How to Make a Fortune. 


WANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to 
$75 per week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes 
Line, or the Famous Fountain Ink Eraser—Patents 
recently issued. Sold ONLY by salesmen, to whom 
we give Exclusive Territory. The Pinless Clothes 
Line is the only line ever invented Ca holds clothes 
without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
raser is entirely new; will erase ink instantly, and 
is king of all. On receipt of 0c. will mail you sample 








of either, or sample of both for $1, with circulars, 
nice- eee terms. Secure your te rritory at once 
Pre $ CLOTHES LINE CO., No. 188 Hermon 








8t., W ioe — 





, Mass. 





LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L. SHAW’S 
SKELETON BANG and IDEAL WAVE, 


Natural curled, feather light, lifelike, 
beautiful, from up 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


Alllong convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 


COCOANUT BALM. 
only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by emi- 
nent physicians Makes the skin as fair and soft asa 
child's, Price, $1.00 per box. All Toilet Prepara- 
tions of the Celebrated PARFUMERIE MONTE 
RISTO, HAIR DYES ALL SHADES, A SPE- 
Y. Send for free pamphlet “ How to be Beautiful.” 


54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


ED PINAUD’S 


FAMOUS QUININE HAIR TONIC 





The 








i 





PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


“The Best” 


Nurser 
prevents 
sickness, 
wind colic, 
indige: rire 
fy se 

feoate 
Endorsed and a use d by ing. 
Once try “The Best” and 
no other Bottle Insist on your 
Descriptive circular free 


291 Church st., New York, Manufacturers. 

















easy drawing and cheap. 
est medical authorities. 
you will tolerate 
Iruggist getting it for you 





MANISFOLD C0., 





Wanted to sell South | 
American Compound | 
the great system tonic 
— Sy remedy, and @livene, the specific for | 
Large cash prizes. Particulars /ree | 
rac. KNON” MFix. CO., Columbus, Ohie. 


A WEEK. 


15 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE, 
& 4.LovlLom OF 4.20 iv iLL, 


ATTORINEY -AT-LAWY , 


Washington, D.C. 


“Oh! that bothersome shave.” Why torture tprgrentde 


TORREY RAZORS will conquer « 








beard, and make shaving A LUXUR' Y 


STROPS are guaranteed to set 


finer edge to a dull razor, or st 
ment, than any other Strop in the w 
The Torrey Razors are forged from the finest stec L Each blade is carefully 
tested before it leaves the factory. 
Every Razor sold undera GUARANTEE to Give Satisfaction. If not t 
be had of your dealer, send for Catalogue—tells w to sharpen a }azor 


J-R. TORREY RAZOR Co., P.O. Box753 1, ~Worcester.Mass 





TH DOLLAR TYPEWRITE THE CREAT ee 


Has 46 Lette 
&c. of this style ‘or 


Does work equal to the most ex 


A perfect and practical machine exactly as shown in cut. 
Takes foolscap 


— machines and writes rapidly with practice,—15to 25 words a minute ‘ 
sheet. Uses copying Ink. Has automatic Feed and Ink Roll. Size, 3x4x9 inches. DONT Walt 
pak orde r TO-DAY and ME ayer oe PAPER. Circulars, Sample o f work and large Catalogue 

Packed in wooden case by Express for $1.00; by Mail 15 cents extra for postage . 

















IT HAS COME TO STAY! ie 
3 months. Everyone delig ated; Hundreds PEN 
of testimonials on file at our office. Here 


are some extracts showing its ‘great values. 
“The Dollar Typewriter is received and gives the 
best satisfaction. It it the best value I ever got for the 
money” J. E. KARLSON, Box 420, Sycamore, I 
“The Dollar Typewriter received by mail in good 
condition. I am wel! pleased with it. It is a marvel of 
pe 


Sl. 















que. 
ed; It is a beauty and 
oes its work in first-clags GEO. L. 10PPING. 
Leader, Tth Inft. Band, U. S. A. Port Logan, Col. 
YOU should have one, Typewritten letters - = 
receive best attention and are seldom lost . 
in the malls. Satisfaction guaranteed. A SPLENDID PRESENT FOR ANYONE. 


R. H. INGERSOLL A ERG GE CORTLANDT ST., N.Y. CITY. 


For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Syestel CBires 
Send usa Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambroty pe or Daguerotype of your ft 
or any member of your family, living ordead and we will make you a CRAYON P R- 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa s amp! e 1 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and a 
op ae »icture and it will be returned in perfec ; order. We make any ¢ mange in ue icture 

Ad 8 


ou 1, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in ( pases age 
mailto THE CRESCE RT c RAYON CO. Opposite Sew German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P We will if i 
6100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer fer is bonafide 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. 
sortment of Views, illustrating Amr, Science 
won, aud Txaver. is immense. for me Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc.. nvihing can 

be found as oo or amusing Oy Church Ente trae Publle Exhibi. 


tlons and Po PAY WELL. A very proftable business for 


ed | Illustrat. Bd. m withamall capital. We ar 
e on getures the largest manufacturers and dea 
ers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how to condnc 
Enie rtainments for pleasure, or Publie PACT ete., M 
name this paper, and send for our 


oan for MAKING. 
MCALLISTER, Mfg ,O FA 49 Nassau Street. New York. 


PENSIONS! rox. PENSIONS ! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCRE ASED 

Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not 
claim on file, you can draw a pension under the New Law 
atthe Front during the warand Twenty Years experie 


placed us in the front rank of reliable and sucessful att 
information on the subject of pensions 


JAS. 


etyie. ag 




















This ‘ 














Our 


wae 
History 











nake &@ mistake 

and then complete the old claim I 1 
neain the prosecution of Soldiers’ ¢ 

rneys. BE SURE to write us if you in 
ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed, 


. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


| Mention this paper when you write, 











Are you growing a Moustache ? 


Is it a thing of beauty? If not, use the MOUSTACH 
F RAINER—a simple instrume nt, 40 cents each Se 
m receipt of posts af note or stamps A great seller f 
Agents Price $3. ” per dc zen 


C.C. RUSSELL & CO., 5 Dey St., N. Y. 








MAKE YOUR BACK 
STRONG - 


in the 










ple ( 
De a 
Nervous anc 
sealed on rec 


. 
Soap and 128 page Book on 
ty, lilustrated ; on Skin, Scalp, 
ases and their treatment, sent 
also Disfigurements like 





ke 
Ae B 
Blood D 


That weary, all-gone feeling 





















Birth Marks, Warts, India Ink and Powder wae IS Spenany Oreronn 
Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nose, Superfluous . 
Hair, Pimples, ete., removed famous HOP PLASTER I sore 
FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. strained muscles are limbered up and 
a invigorated. No other plaster |! t 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, | penetrating, soothing, strengthe 
125 West 42d Street, New Vork City. tore pA pl rece greta 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Mention where lo te Vor he Ww severe—I 
ONCE A WEEK. sure, prom] ting in effe 
All Re Hate medicine dealers sell 
the F Ser ur Line 
both aiden or tt rt 
Hop Plaster Company, Boston, 
P| Mailed for price, % cts. 5 for a dollar, 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREF,w 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 


T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ve 










Famous 
Perfume 
(be); 7-3 
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ED PINAUD S 
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AN OVERSIGHT. 


MorHerR—" Santa Claus was real good to leave such a nice doll for you.” 
t t i, its cro «1; and I don’t think I can ever get a husband for it.” 


Pears Soap 


How to have a fresh skin.—It grows from 
within and is worn off and washed off outside. 
A proper skin is neither too old or new; if too 
new, it is red and tender; too old, it is worse, 
it is dead and corpse-like. 
Active people easily 

but people 
because the skin 1s not washed 


have good skin, they 
have to wash ; of leisure sometimes 
grow sallow 
enough. 
What is wanted is a soap that washes off 
not affect the live 
Can't use 


but does 
skin underneath. That 1s Pears’. 
it too much or too often. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 


the dead outside, 


ojst ts; all sorts of people use It. 


AFTER La GRIPPE 


USE WILBOR’S 


= PURE COD LIVER OIL 


qificura | AND PHOSPHATES. 


:Soap It Cures Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 








ILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


Arg AMERICAN “") the BEST. 
MILLER @ROS Contenr.Co. “NLFER.S. of” SretL PENS 


DEN Ink Erasers™™ 
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7 
¥S YS > 
: y, ‘sd | Asthma, Pneumonia,Brenchitis, Debil- 
J R 
ae NK (oN PL EX1ONg ity, Wasting Diseases, and Scrofu- 
~~ % ) 4 HAN lous Humors. 
BA Spottt NDS | 
ad Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
r ———=> Bree I UMORS. pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
coy food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds u e 
Baty oki, See ig oe by atat Lge ge rea one OFF nervous system, restores energy to mind and 4 ny 
a Rar yp? vo nal a geen =— Baby | creates new, rica and pure blood—in fact, rejuvenates 
Humor vented and cured by ¢ UTICURA SOAr the whote system 
4 marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soar ER 
mnequalied for the Toilet‘and w ithout a rival for the FLESH, BLOOD, N VE, BRAIN. 
Nursery Absolutely pure, delicate y meer ~~ ated 
exquisite ly pe erfumed, CuTicURA Soap produces the Be sure, as you value your health 
cc 8 s h,and get the gen- 
w a at st skin and | 8 -¥ st hands an t preve nts | uine Manufactured only by Dr. A. B WiLson, 
ifla i the pores, the caus Chemis, Boston, Mass. Sold byall druggists. 
pim i nost om ple sional dis 
figu wf ne — arison with the 
— ; delicacy the SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
mo ted cpensi t i + ant nd nursery soaps " Mure. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
Saie greater than the mbined sale f all other skin 
ay is the only unfailing remedy 
S th « t id. Pri 2 for removing permanently all 
« df Ho» to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases : annoying DISFIGUREMENTS 
address Porre! me - HEMICAL CORPORATION ~<— pleas and wg f without 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass injuring the skin, which neith- 
er torturous electricity nor any 


of the advertised poisonous 
stnffscan accomplish. Call or 
acdress Mug. JULIAN, No. 48 
‘East 20th street, New York. 








Aching sides and ba ok, weak kidneys, and | 
rheumatiam relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTE. 25 c. | 


WEEK. 


Before the cause of con- 
sumption was known (that 
was only a few years ago) 
we did not know how Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil did 
so much good in consumption 
and in the conditions that 
lead to consumption, 

The explanation is inter- 
esting. We send it free in 
a book on CAREFUL LIVING. 





Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Ye ~~ drugerst keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


oi]—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 
r) 


Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD ) COOKS 


The Year 
Send to AR OUR & 2 00, On Chio 
for Cook Book showi aed Bice "8 
EXTRACT in Soups ces. Mailed free 











[VoL. VILL, No. 12, JAN. 5, 1892.) 
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ha ‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


LIAL ASIII SOP AA 


The Man with 
a Long Face. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS f=: 


Nervous Disorders, 
arising from a Weak 
Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipa- 
tion, or a Torpid Liver. One dose 
will oftentimes relieve Sick Headache 
in twenty minutes. 4 






4 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
$ New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 35 














yo ou ING PEOPLE, would you like te earn $2 
ery, week athome? Writeus; we willtell 
ou how. he NOVELTY T.W.CU., Oswego, N . 


OS 


aN “& SON IN 


NOS !55 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


PURE TONE, 
ELECANT DESICNS, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
AND 
CREAT DURABILITY. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 
Old instrumems taken in exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information. 








VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


eOeT NOTHING 


Cot 


ba Manufacturers of > 
‘id-fained 


WHEN You GEE THIS 4 Nebr | gy Write to ast 
once for o ALOGUE, 0 
cay which. “just PUBLISHED. 
of Musica! Instruments in the World 
pee anes te CORNISH 


a by a reno 
co. Cua RMING G SOUVENIR. 
fancy colors by s 


wor. 
3 CORNIS ken 
TS new 
: a ee AND PIANOS ik": “terized te introduce 


wit chat fend in view, 
offer —which is the x 


OFT civilized world where not already sold, and, 
leave to submit the following 
liberal ever made — for the con- 


—— of the —— Public, who always es 
see it. 


and a good thing whenever 


: A WONDERFUL OFFER! 


offer you this 


ear Hinsiehs $76.00 6, Par rok R ORGAN rl 


es 7 


ired), pode Asa 
ens and containing our Newly Invented 
xr, Sor | the oe acu Godan. low + 
ie ET HOM 
as oe eut, taken from a 
lid Black’ Walnut Case, 
0 Effective Solo Stops, 8 
~ Toned Reeds, Double 
rs, New Tone Swell, 


ue Coup 
.) Grand Ones Seett all known 


‘ 
TO SUIT ALL PURCH! 


ow hly instalments. 
caer Tote 4 terme than any other house in 


irresp ones advertisers, but this old Establ 
ee 


ence vof a“ warser ofa 
em ote Qe There are many temptin, cere made chet are never carried 


stablished and Reliable 


., improvements, making a Complete 
}) lor Organ, specially warranted 10 yrs 


| ORGANS 2nd INSTALMENT PLAN 


en not convenient to pay all cash, we ere willing to sell on 
Centary,” coupled with ample capital, enables us 


ORGAN AN 





ANY carry out their contracts tothe letter. We referto the First atic sal Rast 





P 


MP. 
th ds of dollars every day, to any of the Mercantile Agenci 
froar wheres bed Ky purchaser all over the the word ‘wh ‘ho are using our Organs and Pianos naee 


See e eee eae ee eee eecerra rec eeec ee cad iafine upon cgplication. Don't buy dee- 
E* now ready, and ites sees application. Don’ buy elec. | 
0 U ahem | till you have seen it. 


OUR N NEW PIANO GI CA ATALOGL the easiest instalment plan in the world. Prices from 
a nen st aes tem mecca 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOCUE OF a = PIANOS. 
pay Hep ~ ive. No wal med pe eet ioe eee sand d will lsave you money. Write at once. { 


CORNISH & co. (eee WASHINGTON, sense. 








We can save you $100. and 
$150 00. ¢ 
We have one million 4 


and holiday trade. rs shipped 














*OuRLrry.Piprry SEC 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


A Sound, Active and Liberal FRATERNAL ORDER. 


| $500 or $1,000 at DEATH, la 
or at the End of 5 ) ¢ a rs, 
Half in Cash upon Total Disability. 


in case of Sickness or Accident. 


Pays €50—-825 u = Death of Wife or Child 


$204 Wee 


It LO@NS sovxey To MEMBERS to BUY HOMES, 


and after a certain period its Certificates have a 
fixed, every-day 


Cash Surrender Value. 


$50 TO $75 A WEEK 


Can easily be made by any active Person who will put up a Lodge in his community. 


Ladies often make a 


great success of it. Write at once for full information, and 


MAKE MANY EXTRA DOLLARS WHILE THE SNOW IS ON THE GROUND. 


Address D. 8S. WOOD W ORTH, Governor-General. 


Ww.J. PURMAN, Secretary-General. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE BUILDING, 


181 Tremont St., Boston, Mase. 








